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AMERICAN POLITICS 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CAMPAIGN 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 
THE Presidential campaign of 1908 is nearly over. The candidates 
of the respective parties are making their final journeys through the 
doubtful States and erelong the voter will be within the election booth 
determining, in so far as each individual can determine, the result of 
the contest. 

With a single exception, the campaign has been devoid of unusual 
or exciting features. In fact, no election struggle of recent years has 
been so colorless, so marked by apathy, so lacking in real and genuine 
interest. ‘There were no stirring issues, the points of difference be- 
tween the two parties were thinly marked, and both candidates presented 
personal traits of unexceptional character. 


If it had not been for President Roosevelt there would not have 
been a ripple upon the smooth sea of political events. In the last weeks 
of the campaign, however, he participated personally 

The President and thus gave an exciting fillip to an otherwise quiet 
in the and uneventful period. He did not, it is true, go upon 
Campaign the stump, although urged to do so upon the ground 
that his actual presence would stimulate and inspire 

the languid voters into a realization of the importance of the result. 
He contented himself with a lengthy and spirited correspondence with 
Mr. Bryan, who gladly accepted the gage, and dealt sledgehammer 
blows upon the Democratic candidate. The spectacle of a President of 
the United States thus entering the lists during the progress of a cam- 
paign was unique. American political history afforded no parallel. 


Permission to republish articles is reserved. 
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Presidents who have been renominated have delivered speeches and have 
otherwise manifested a deep interest in the outcome; but, so far as the 
writer can recall, no occupant of the White House, whose term was about 
to expire and who did not, therefore, bear a close personal relation to 
the contest, has ever taken up the cudgels with the emphasis and earnest- 
ness which characterized President Roosevelt’s verbal combat with the 
candidate of a rival party. 

Every one acquainted with Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament viewed his 
action without surprise. He shatters precedent without a tremor. He 
does the thing which, in his opinion, ought to be done, without the 
slightest regard to tradition. He follows no beaten path. When chal- 
lenged by Mr. Bryan it was impossible for him to remain silent. Hie 
courageous and impulsive blood runs fast when it is stirred by the pros- 
pect of a contest and carries him into the thick of the fight. It might 
even be said that he is utterly careless whether he is led into a cul de sac 
or whether he emerges victorious from the struggle. If he is convinced 
that a thing must be done, action follows conviction without delay. 
Nor, after it is done, does adverse opinion cause him the least anxiety. 
He has the approval of his own conscience and all the rest of the world 
may murmur as it likes. Very typical of Mr. Roosevelt, then, were the 
emphatic letters to which he signed his name. 

As might have been expected, the episode attracted universal atten- 
tion. It was made the subject of editorial comment in every newspaper 
in the country and the views expressed were almost as diverse as the 
number of editorial writers. While the St. Paul Pioneer Press gloried 
in the appearance of the big stick swinging merrily beside Taft, “beat- 
ing a lively tune on the armor of a dazed and confounded enemy,” the 
New York Journal of Commerce expressed the opinion that “a cam- 
paign of personal recrimination in which the President of the United 
States is one of the chief participants can hardly be called an edifying 
spectacle.” The Providence Journal warned the President that he was 
committing a grave mistake and asserted that there was no justification 
for his continued activity, while the Springfield Union was delighted 
that the President had found the vulnerable point in the enemy’s line 
and had attacked it with unprecedented bravery. It is unnecessary, 
however, to quote even a tithe of the comments which were elicited by 
President Roosevelt’s action. Suffice it to say that the independent 
view is probably best voiced in the Buffalo Express, which, while admit- 
ting that the controversy may have been unwise, observed that the 
President probably would, as usual, emerge with credit to himself and 
then added : 
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It is hardly worth while now, when his term is so nearly ended, to begin to 
discuss whether his character and his record would be more admirable if he had 
been less impulsive, less strenuous, more dignified and judicial. It should suffice 
to say that he would not have been Roosevelt if he had been different, and, while 
perhaps there is no one of us who has been able to follow with approval his every 
act and word, there are few of us who do not admire and applaud him in general 
and in 99 per cent. of the particulars. Moreover most of us who have been 
watching closely and critically his career have learned that many times a 
course of action which at the outset has appeared to us unwise, perhaps because 
it was so unusual and original, has been triumphantly vindicated by its success 
and its results. He has succeeded in convincing nearly every sincere and honest 
thinker that whatever he does is directed by a well-developed sense of right and 
is prompted by an earnest, conscientious desire to accomplish a good purpose. It 
is easy to overlook the mistakes of such a man. 


As to the effect of President Roosevelt’s action upon the result of 
the campaign it is impossible to form a definite conclusion. It cer- 
tainly gave to the contest an impetus which it had previously lacked 
and awakened the country to a knowledge that a Presidential election 
was impending. If it had any injurious effect upon the Republican 
canvass it was because it momentarily eclipsed Mr. Taft and gave founda- 
tion for the impression that the Republican candidate was unable to 
fight his own battle; but Mr. Taft speedily forged again to the front 
and, in the meantime, the controversy compelled the retirement of 
Governor Haskell from the treasurership of the Democratic National 
Committee and placed that official in an attitude of self-defense on ac- 
count of his connection with the Standard Oil trust. Whether the spec- 
tacle of a President actively participating in a campaign will arouse any 
feeling of resentment in the mind of the average voter is a question that 
naturally arises but cannot be satisfactorily answered. We lack prece- 
dent upon which to predicate a reply. There is no reason, however, why 
a President should not make known his views, especially if he can pre- 
sent them in such forceful manner as to win votes for his party. We 
have not reached the point where we expect a President to perch him- 
self upon a pedestal like an idol of Buddha, and survey the surrounding 
world in silent majesty. The majority of American people want a flesh- 
and-blood President. They want him dignified, patriotic and earnest, 
but the divinity that doth hedge a king has no place in the 
White House. It is difficult to believe, therefore, that the President 
awakened any serious resentment except in the minds of those who were 
already opposed to him and who would have criticised his silence with 
the same vehemence which marked their condemnation of his 
activity. 

There is, however, one phase of this matter which is worthy of con- 
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sideration. No one seriously believes, of course, that Representative Long- 
worth predicted the establishment of a Roosevelt dynasty. We must 
give him credit for common sense, no matter how great may be his 
admiration for the President. At the same time, the mere publication 
of Mr. Longworth’s alleged utterance awakened an amount of comment 
which was not without significance. It showed that the American people 
are alert to detect and neutralize any movement which leads away from 
pure democracy, but it also demonstrates that the spectacle of an 
administration perpetrating its own programme was not regarded as 
altogether impossible. In other words, the suggestion that certain 
results might be attained through the exercise of federal power was by 
no means characterized as absurd. There is, unfortunately, some ground 
to view the matter as a problem of the future. It is the reef upon which 
republics in the past have come to grief; and with the wealth and luxury 
which is now enervating our national character, with the tremendous 
growth of executive power and with the natural tendency in the Anglo- 
Saxon to applaud manifestation of authority, there is every reason why 
the people should constantly and jealously maintain the simple faith 
of the men who founded this government. The time will come with us, 
as it did in the days of the ancient republics, when some chief executive 
will endeavor to break away from the wholesome traditions of his office 
and menace the stability of our institutions with an arrogant and dicta- 
torial administration. He will brook no restraint and he will be im- 
patient of criticism. In other words, he will invest the Presidency with 
a character not consonant with Republican or Democratic ideas, and 
he may find many discontented and ambitious spirits to endorse him. 
This is no impossible situation. It is all important, therefore, that 
when, in the future, any President takes his first step toward an ex- 
tension of his authority or attempts to exercise undue autocratic power, 
the people shall instantly recognize the danger which threatens and shall 
hasten to check untoward ambition. 


It will be interesting, after the ballots shall have been counted, to 
learn whether the labor vote was really a vital factor in the campaign. 
It was evident, in the early part of the campaign, 


Will the that the labor vote would be the great desideratum 
mene poy sought for by the Democrats and would be also the 
Election? thorn in the side of the Republican flesh. From the 


dates of the national conventions, when Mr. Gompers 
appealed in vain to the Republicans at Chicago and was then welcomed 
with open arms by the Democrats at Denver, until the present moment, 





= 
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there has been more speculation and uneasiness regarding the attitude 
of the laboring man than in any previous Presidential contest. Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Gompers have dwelt in sweet friendship while Mr. Taft 
has taken opportunity to lament the falsehoods which he asserts Mr. 
Gompers is telling to the workingmen and to stigmatize Mr. Gompers 
as a wind-jammer and a wilful perverter of the truth. Throughout 
Colorado and Wyoming, and especially during his tour through Ohio, 
Mr. Taft directed his efforts toward securing the return of organized 
Jabor to the Republican fold. President Roosevelt, astute politician 
that he is, fully realized the situation; and conferences at the White 
House with W. 8S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Patrick H. Morrissey, grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, one of the greatest labor organizations in the world, 
and Daniel J. Keefe, president of the Longshoremen’s Union and Sixth 
Vice-President of the Federation of Labor, indicated the President’s 
anxiety to reconcile organized labor with the Republican candidate. 
The fact that the President personally undertook the task of confer- 
ring with the heads of prominent labor organizations affords some 
idea of the seriousness with which the dominant party regarded the 
situation. 

The Republicans have met the defection of the labor vote with the 
assertion that it is better for the workingman to have steady employ- 
ment at remunerative wages than it is for him to be discussing whether 
or not injunctions should arbitrarily issue from the courts. They are 
attempting to appeal to the laboring man’s pocket rather than to his 
judgment, picturing all manner of distress should Bryan be elected and 
a surfeit of prosperity if Taft should win. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, have held up the Republican party in the eye of the laboring man 
as an organization antagonistic to the interests of labor and controlled 
by the predatory rich. In this campaign, for possibly the first time, 
there is apparently a widespread determination in the ranks of organized 
labor to influence a national election by voting for Mr. Bryan. The 
determination is based upon the refusal of the Republican Congress to 
enact legislation desired in the interests of labor and upon the fact that 
there are so many unemployed people in the land. The army of un- 
employed is larger to-day than it has been for many years and it is not 
marching behind the Republican banner. If Mr. Bryan is elected, it 
will be the labor vote which secured that result; if Mr. Bryan is de- 
feated, it will be useless for Mr. Gompers or any other labor leader of 
the future to attempt to frighten political managers by the menace 
of an adverse labor vote. The labor vote can never be more appar- 
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ently a factor in a campaign than it is in the contest which is just 
closing. 


It is an axiom in politics that as goes New York, so goes the Union. 
The only time in political history when New York was not on the win- 
ning side was when Hayes was declared elected President; and Mr. 
Hayes went into the White House, as every one knows, through the 
agency of an electoral commission. 

This year will be no exception io the rule. The pivotal State is New 
York. If it goes Republican, Mr. Taft will be elected President ; if it 

goes Democratic, Mr. Bryan will be inaugurated next 
New York March. Appreciating this fact, both parties have been 
the Pivotal bending all their efforts toward carrying the State. 
State There is one way by which the Republicans can effect 

a successful combination and there is reason to believe 
that it has not been overlooked. It is, briefly stated, a proposition to 
secure the electoral vote of New York for Mr. Taft by sacrificing Mr. 
Hughes. The scheme has a plausible appearance. The Republican ma- 
chine would not weep tears of sorrow if Governor Hughes should fail of 
re-election. He has not been subservient to the party bdsses and his 
renomination was accepted as an evil from which there was no escape. 
1f he should fall by the wayside he would be an object lesson to future 
governors to respect the power of the machine. On the other hand, if 
the Tammany and other New York Democrats care more for the loaves 
and fishes of local patronage than they do for Mr. Bryan, they 
might enter into the proposed arrangement and insure Mr. Chanler’s 
induction into the gubernatorial chair. If such a combination 
has been agreed upon and if it can be carried into effective exe- 
cution, Mr. Taft need not lie awake at night with anxiety as to the result. 

Will the time ever come when New York will not be the pivotal 
State? Until there is an absolute realignment of present political con- 
ditions the answer must be in the negative. In the present campaign, 
the Democrats have looked with hope upon Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Nebraska and even Minnesota. Should they carry all these States, how- 
ever, and still lose New York, the wgis of victory would not perch upon 
their banner, provided that the other States which have been normally 
Republican continue to cast their electoral votes for the candidate of 
that party. The thirty-nine electoral votes cast by the Empire State 
afford too large a nucleus upon which to build the requisite majority in 
the electoral college. New York still maintains its supremacy and is 
likely to retain it for years to come. 
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It is safe to say that no campaign in recent years has been managed 
with so little money as has been in the treasuries of the national com- 
mittees during the progress of this contest. Of the two organizations, the 
Republicans have unquestionably possessed the larger amount, but even 
the sums at their disposal have been but a tithe of the 


i teh eo funds available in the past. The growth of public senti- 
ack o ada “tea 
Money ment against corporate contributions, resulting in the 


enactment of a law which placed corporations outside the 

pale, has had its effect upon the party managers and 
they look askance upon money which bears the slightest suspicion 
of taint. Apart from this, however, the corporations are not in 
friendly relation with the Republican party. They have been upon a 
hot griddle for four years and the experience has not been enjoyable. 
From personal knowledge, the writer is aware that several railroad 
officials who in the past have given substantial aid to the Republican 
party have this year closed their check books, while many trust magnates, 
upon whom the Republicans have relied for financial assistance, have this 
year failed to respond with anything like their accustomed generosity. 
The Democrats have, however, been even more handicapped through lack 
of funds. They have had some money but hardly enough to meet even 
the bare necessities of the campaign. 

One lesson of the election, therefore, will be that the enormous 
amounts which have been considered imperative in the past are really 
not required. The country should applaud and appreciate this knowl- 
edge. Each national committee ought to be restricted by law to the 
minimum amount of campaign funds. An election ought to be decided 
upon its merits and not through debauching and corrupting influences. 
It is to be hoped that the days of the “blocks of Five” have gone never 
to return. Money will always be necessary, of course, to meet legitimate 
expenses, the printing and circulation of literature, the hiring of special 
trains, the payment of stump speakers. Expenditures in the past, how- 
ever, have not been limited to these items. Vast sums have been paid 
directly to voters and in some States the ballot has come to be regarded 
as valuable merchandise. It may be too much to hope that purity in 
elections will be the exception rather than the rule. It is not too much 
to expect, however, that inasmuch as this campaign has been conducted 
with the minimum of funds the time will come when political managers 
will be content with the least possible amount for legitimate expenses. 
If a moderate amount can be shown, there will be no occasion in the fu- 
ture for demanding from corporations and private individuals the enor- 
mous contributions which have been levied in the past. 
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The probable complexion of the Senate during the next four years 
has been frequently referred to during the campaign. Many voters 
have been asked to vote for Mr. Bryan upon the ground 


The Senate that his election would insure four years of legislative 


During the : ; 
rest, inasmuch as ¢ publics senate wo stand 
aan ane , ch as a Republican Senate would st 


Years between him and the enactment of any laws. It may 

be worth while to set forth in detail the personnel of 
the Senate at the present time and also the possibilities of the future. 
This resumé gives absolute assurance that unless a political revolution 
of the most extraordinary character occurs, the Senate will contain a 
large Republican majority until 1911. 

As now constituted, the Senate is composed of sixty-one Republicans 
and thirty-one Democrats. On the 4th of March, 1909, thirty-one 
Senators will retire. The political complexion of their successors will 
be as follows: 


Certainly Democratic—Alabama (Johnston already chosen), Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon 
(Chamberlain, Democrat, received majority in primaries and legislature-elect, 
although Republican, instructed for him), and South Carolina. Total, 11. 

Certainly Republican—California, Connecticut, Idaho, Kentucky (Bradley 
already chosen), New Hampshire, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah and Vermont. Total, 10. 


This leaves Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Ohio, New York, Washingion and Wisconsin to be accounted for. Even 
if the Republicans should carry only three States out of these nine, which 
is placing the ratio absurdly low, the complexion of the Senate when 
it assembles on the next 4th of March would be fifty-six Republicans 
and thirty-six Democrats, the Republicans still maintaining a large 
majority. In 1911 the terms of twenty-four Republicans and six Demo- 
crats will expire, as follows: 

tepublicans—California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Democrats—Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 


In order to give the Democrats even a bare majority in the Senate 
during the Congress beginning March 4, 1909, it would be necessary 
for eleven out of the twenty-four States first enumerated above to return 
Democratic instead of Republican Senators. There is certainly no 
indication at the present time that such a political cataclysm will occur. 
In other words, a close analysis of the political situation shows con- 
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clusively that there is not the remotest likelihood that the Republicans 
will during the next four years lose the control which they now enjoy 
in the Senate of the United States. 


gn 


The political managers are approaching the close of the campai 
with less actual knowledge of how the voters are going to cast their 
ballots on election day than in any previous campaign. At both head- 
quarters it is admitted that the uncertain vote was never more uncertain. 

Take, for instance, the State of Maryland. Under the law in that 
State the voter when he registers must specify the party affiliation or he 
may decline to announce his intention. This year the declined vote, 
as it is called, is larger than in any previous Presidential contest. In 
addition to the number who refrained from committing themselves, some 
fifty thousand voters in the city of Baltimore failed to register. Equally 
apathetic conditions prevail in Philadelphia, where a stay-at-home vote 
of fully 70,000 is indicated by the registration. In the West more 
activity is apparent, the registration in Chicago being larger than in 
1904. The low registration shown in the eastern part of the country is 


not, generally speaking, a favorable indication for Republican SUCCESS 5 
but apart from this, both parties are considerably disturbed over the 
fact that it is more difficult than ever to secure in advance a satisfactory 


poll of the voters. The chains of partisanship are not nearly so binding 
as formerly. Individuals are exercising a larger degree of independence. 
They are doing their own thinking and keeping their own counsel. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the politicians who claim the largest degree 
of actual knowledge are, on the morning after election day, proven to 
belong to the class of ignorant prophets. 


HTenry Litchfield West. 
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ONCE MORE THE TORCH IS LIT IN THE BALKANS 
BY A. MAURICE LOW 


THirTy years ago Germany executed a great diplomatic coup. 
Turkey was helpless in the grip of Russia and the treaty of San 
Stefano had been signed. ‘To the great European powers, full of 
suspicion and selfishness, it seemed that Russia had obtained more than 
her fair share of plunder and she must now be made to disgorge. On 
the initiative of Prince Bismarck a Congress of the powers was held 
in Berlin, which considerably modified the provisions of the treaty that 
Russia, then virtually at the gates of Constantinople, had compelled 
Turkey to make. In the so-called political testament of Peter the Great 
the injunction was laid on the Russian people to “approach as near as 
possible to Constantinople and its outskirts. He who shall reign there 
will be the true sovereign of the world.” The dream of Russian states- 
men was about to be realized. Russia stood at the gates of Constanti- 
nople; she had but to stretch forth her mailed hand and the ambition 
of centuries was fulfilled. It was at this time that Bismarck called 
a halt. It would have suited the purpose of Germany no more than 
that of some of the other great powers to see Russia master in the 
Turkish house. Russia grudgingly allowed Europe to revise the 
Treaty of San Stefano because she stood alone and dared not disregard 
the threat of England. Beaconsfield had brought native troops from 
India, and a British fleet of ironclads waited with steam up to enter the 
Dardanelles. 

What Bismarck sought to accomplish, and in a measure achieved, 
was in its conception simple enough. It was not advisable, as he viewed 
it, that either Russia, Austria or England should obtain a prepon- 
derating increase of strength or territory by the destruction of the Otto- 
man Empire, which was useful to keep the Dardanelles locked by virtue 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris negotiated some twenty years 
earlier, and was always to be reckoned a very considerable pawn in the 
great game of the diplomacy of the European powers. But there was 
Russia, terrifying because of the mystery which surrounded it, whose 
great bulk affected even the cold and far calculating mind of Bismarck. 
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The political testament of Peter the Great is probably a forgery, the 
evidence on which the will rests being at least doubtful; and yet perhaps 
Bismarck was not proof against the fear which it excited. “Seek and 
carefully keep up an alliance with Austria,” the will runs; “acquiesce, 
apparently, in her ideas of dominating over Germany; at the same time 
clandestinely exciting against her the jealousy of the neighboring prov- 
inces.” It was the same diplomacy that Bismarck himself practised. 
And whether for good or evil men are always willing to believe that 
which under like circumstances they would do themselves. 


Thirty years ago Europe believed that Russia was the one power that 
marched always straight to her objective. She was likened to the slow- 
moving glacier that can never be swerved from its 

The Buffer course. Constantinople was the Russian goal; baffled 
States of the in her attempts to reach it she would still set her flag 
Balkans above the crescent. But the path could be made as 
difficult as possible, and the way to put obstacles in her 

progress was to create nominally independent and autonomous states 
which would resist the progress of Russia because of the fear they had 
that Russia at Constantinople meant their effacement. 


Russia might 
come to Constantinople—if she could. 


But before she arrived she would 


have not only Turkey to fight but all the Balkan people, no mean ad- 
versaries. And there was Austria, which could be no indifferent specta- 
tor of events. 


The Treaty of San Stefano, as modified by the Treaty of Berlin, 
recognized the independence of Roumania, Servia and Montenegro; 
Eastern Roumelia was given administrative autonomy under a Christian 
governor but remained tributary to Turkey; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were brought under the “administrative control” of Austria, and the 
principality of Bulgaria was created, which was made an autonomous 
and tributary state under the suzerainty of the Sultan with a Christian 
government. The ruler of Bulgaria was to be elected by the people 
and confirmed by the Sultan, with the approval of the powers, but it was 
provided that no member of any of the reigning houses of the great 
powers was eligible to be a candidate. The idea, in brief, was to create 
a Christian state, that nominally a vassal of Turkey was to be practically 
independent and under the protection of the powers, none of whom was 
to exercise a direct control over its ruler: wedged in between Russia 
and Turkey, the new State would form a secure buffer between the am- 
bitions of both. Prince Alexander of Battenberg was elected the first 
prince of Bulgaria, and during his rule there was a revolt in Eastern 
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Roumelia and the governor general was deposed. Prince Alexander 
is said to have been at the bottom of the uprising, but if he had no 
hand in the intrigue he saw how he could profit by it, and he 
proposed the incorporation of Eastern Roumelia into his principality— 
a proposal against which Turkey protested, appealing to the powers to 
maintain the integrity of the Treaty of Berlin. The Sultan was 
satisfied to protest, but King Milan of Servia thought he could obtain 
possession of Bulgaria and declared war on Alexander, who handled his 
troops with consummate ability and in a ten days’ campaign had his 
enemy so completely demoralized that nothing stood in the way of 
his march on the Servian capital. Nothing, that is, except an 
Austrian envoy, who served notice on Prince Alexander that further 
hostilities would be resisted by the Austrian army. Alexander was able 
to fight and defeat Servia but he was no match for the army 
that Austria could put in the field. As a compensation Turkey and 
the powers, while maintaining the status quo, agreed that the Prince 
of Bulgaria should ex-officio become the governor general of Eastern 
Roumelia. 

Alexander’s fortunes do not further interest us. He was forced by 
Russia to abdicate and was succeeded by Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, 
the reigning prince, who has now assumed the title of “Czar.” Since 
1878 railways have been constructed through Servia and Bulgaria 
which are the links in a through line from Vienna to Constantinople. 
The twenty-first article of the Treaty of Berlin provides that “the 
rights and obligations of the Sublime Porte with regard to the rail- 
ways of Eastern Roumelia are maintained in their integrity.” A few 
weeks ago there was a strike on the Eastern Roumelian lines and the 
Bulgarian Government took possession of them and notified the Turkish 
Government that thereafter the lines would be retained and worked by 
the Bulgarian Government. Turkey, which at that time was in the 
throes of a revolution and in no position to send troops to bring her 
rebellious vassal to terms, protested to the powers that as the signatories 
of the Treaty of Berlin it was their duty to enforce its provisions, and 
Great Britain, Germany and Austria informed Bulgaria that her con- 
duct was highly reprehensible and did not meet with their approval. 
Prince Ferdinand’s government replied that the acquisition of the 
Eastern Roumelian railways was extremely popular, and in view of 
the approval given to it by the people it would be unwise for the govern- 
ment to oppose the national will. The petty principality of Bulgaria, 
having politely defied the three powers and held up Turkey, waited for 
the next move, 
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Diplomacy sometimes overreaches itself. It was well enough for 
Bismarck to create buffer states and make Russia and Turkey mutually 
distrustful and Austria always suspicious, but a vassal 
A Dinner state with an independent sovereign, nominally tribu- 
and Its tary to a suzerain who exercises not even the shadow 
Consequences = of power is an anomaly. ‘To preserve the fiction of Bul- 
garia acknowledging the suzerainty of the Sultan she 
maintained a diplomatic agent in Constantinople, just as Canada and 
Australia have High Commissioners in London, who are the means of 
communication between the Colonial and Home governments. ‘To cele- 
brate the grant of the new Turkish constitution, a state banquet was 
given in Constantinople at which the Sultan presided. All the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps were invited with the exception of the 
diplomatic agent of Bulgaria, old and young Turks alike agreeing that 
Bulgaria required to be snubbed. The Bulgarian diplomatic agent re- 
ported the slight to his government; he was promptly ordered to leave 
the Turkish capital and the place was left vacant. In diplomacy when 
one power withdraws its diplomatic agent from the capital of another 
it is usually the first step that leads to war. 

The Bulgarians have long wanted to throw off even the nominal con- 
trol that Turkey exercised over them. Prince Ferdinand has long been 
anxious to be an independent sovereign. It is perhaps not surprising. 
If a man is to be the royal ruler of a people he had better rule as king 


than prince, better even as emperor or czar, for thereby his royal dig- 
nity is increased and the world filled with his magnificence. It was the 
time to strike. Abdul Hamid felt his throne shaking. From Turkey 
at least, for the moment, Prince Ferdinand was safe. 


While the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin posed before the world 

as stern in upholding the obligations of a solemn covenant one of them 
was preparing to show how little it cared for the 

Austria’s compact. The Treaty of Berlin placed Bosnia and 
Moral Herzegovina under the “administrative control” of 
Crime Austria, which means in plain English that they were 
practically Austrian dependencies. In the early days 

of last month Austria startled the world by announcing that she had 
annexed the two provinces. This act did not in any way change their 
status, because for thirty years they had been under Austrian control, 
but the cynical indifference shown by Austria to her moral obligations 
was a shock to the conscience of the world. By changing the political 
status of Bosnia and Herzegovina Austria destroyed the Treaty of Ber- 
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lin. If one power could do that any or all of them could at their con- 
venience. If this immoral principle was to be recognized treaties would 
be mere waste paper and the words of sovereigns a term of reproach. 
France, the least interested of the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and Great Britain, one of the most interested, promptly protested against 
the action of Austria, and were supported by Russia; Turkey, impotent 
to assert her own rights, looked to the powers to act for her; Italy wa- 
vered between loyalty to her military allies, Austria and Germany, and 
her strong desire to maintain close relations with England and 
strengthen the entente with France. That leaves the position of all 
the great powers defined with the exception of Germany. 


What is the position of Germany? Is Germany the villain in this 
great drama or is she again unjustly accused because it has become 
the fashion of late years to make Germany the inter- 


Was It the national scapegoat? When Ferdinand proclaimed him- 

Hand of self Czar of Bulgaria and Austria annexed Bosnia and 
> . : : 

Germany? Herzegovina some of the European newspapers publicly, 


and some of the European statesmen privately, said 
that Germany had long planned for an explosion that would destroy her 
enemies. For some years Germany has been closely cultivating the 
friendship of Turkey, Germany seeing in Asia Minor great possibilities 
for the enterprise of her financiers and merchants; and to a large extent 
Germany has succeeded to the position England once held. Until 
Russia and England reached an understanding in regard to Persia 
Russia had been endeavoring to obtain a foothold on the Persian Gulf 
and Germany had encouraged that ambition, hoping that she also might 
find a point d’appui there, which would be greatly to her advantage com- 
mercially. England has established a Monroe Doctrine of her own so 
far as the Persian Gulf is concerned, and about a year ago she officially 
announced that she would permit no disturbance of the status quo. 
The warning was directed against both Germany and Russia and was a 
plain intimation to those powers that they could challenge England’s 
supremacy in the Gulf only by a resort to force. 

By exceedingly astute diplomacy England had succeeded in isolat- 
ing Germany in Europe. She had brought about an understanding with 
France, through France she had been able to reach an agreement 
with Russia; England and Italy have always been on good terms, and 
Italy was desirous to improve her relations with France; a traditional 
friendship exists between the British and Austrian courts. And the 


juggling of fate deprived Germany of her influence over Turkey. 
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The coming into power of the Young Turks brought to the head of 
affairs an element extremely friendly to England and equally hostile 
to Germany. All the labor of the Kaiser’s diplomacy had been in 
vain. 

If the German Emperor suggested to the Emperor of Austria that 
he might as well bring Bosnia and Herzegovina under the Austrian 
crown it was of its kind marvellously astute diplomacy. As an ethical 
action it need not be discussed, but diplomatically it was worthy of the 
best traditions of Bismarck or Machiavelli or Richelieu. It required no 
prophet to see that both England and France would of course protest 
against this violation of the Treaty of Berlin, which would drive Aus- 
tria to rely on the support of Germany and force Italy, under the terms 
of the triple alliance, to range herself on the side of her military allies, 
which would array against her public opinion both in England and 
France. “On every occasion take part in the affairs and quarrels of 
Kurope,” Peter the Great wrote. England and France, and to some 
extent Russia, believe that Germany is acting on this advice. By inter- 
esting herself in the affairs of Austria and inciting Prince Ferdinand 
to proclaim his independence of Turkey, Germany has brought about 
a new grouping of the powers and King Edward’s league of peace is 
weakened if not actually destroyed. Only a few weeks ago Germany 
was isolated and the ties that bound her to Austria and Italy were tenu- 
ous. Now those ties have been so immeasurably strengthened that the 
Kaiser need have no fear of their cing broken. Austria alone cannot 
defy the world, but counting with confidence on the military and politi- 
cal support of Germany she can do practically what she pleases in the 
Balkans, restrained only by her moral sense, and she has shown that 
she does not permit her selfish interests to be swayed by ethical con- 
siderations. Italy, of course, must adhere to the obligations of the triple 
alliance. By lighting a fire in the Balkans, if it was really his hand 
that applied the torch, the Kaiser has broken that bristling circle of 
unfriendly and hostile powers. He stands no longer a rather pathetic 
figure in his isolation. Germany again has grouped around her the 
Central European powers to oppose the new-formed coalition of Eng- 
land, France and Russia. 

Diplomacy moves with such incredible swiftness in these days since 
electricity has taken the place of the slow-moving courier and plots can 
be hatched up over night and executed the next day, that it would be 
futile to indulge in predictions or to attempt to forecast the future. 
In all probability the attempt now being made by Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to hold another 
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European Congress to reopen the whole Eastern question will be success- 
ful, but there is slight chance that it will affect what so far as Austria 
and Bulgaria are concerned are fails accomplis. Austria’s course merits 
only the condemnation of the world, not because it has wronged Bosnia 
or Herzegovina or injured mankind, as she has simply changed “ad- 
ministrative” control into actual possession and left the status practi- 
cally unchanged, but because of the harm she has done to morality by 
disregarding international obligations. That is the great blow that has 
been struck. A peculiarly sacred character has always invested treaties, 
for there can be no higher expression of the pledge of national honor. 
If a treaty is only to be observed so long as it suits the convenience of 
one of the signatories, then the world lapses into barbarism and all the 
elaborate machinery of government and peace congresses and inter- 
national tribunals is a solemn farce that means nothing. 


It would be very curious if the result of the Kaiser’s diplomacy was 

to have the elfect of all others that he least desires. ‘The Liberal Party 
of England is a peace party in marked contrast to the 

Has the Kaiser party it has displaced in the control of affairs, and 
Overreached when the second Hague conference met about a year 
Himself? ago Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, then prime minis- 
ter, proposed a scheme of disarmament, which was bit- 
terly assailed in England and was received with no favor by the other 
powers. Had Germany shown her sympathy there is no doubt England 
would have limited her ship-building programme in harmony with that 
of Germany’s, but when the delegates to The Hague Conference devoted 
all their time to a discussion of war and showed that peace was very 
far from their thoughts, England began to lay down additional Dread- 
naughts. Since then there has been an insistent demand from the Con- 
servatives that England must still further strengthen the fleet and main- 
tain the two-power standard, which, it is alleged, is threatened by the 
rapid strides Germany is making in building up her navy. The Con- 
servatives have seized upon the weakness of the navy as a.campaign cry 
and see in it a chance to overturn the government; but it is not merely 
a partisan attack. Undoubtedly some of the government’s followers have 
begun to fear that the government, in its desire to maintain peace and 


find money for what are known as “socialist” schemes, the old age pen- 


sion measure pre-eminently, has been robbing the naval hen roost, to 
use the picturesque expression of the chancellor of the exchequer. They 
are now less zealous in their party support than they were at the time 
when Mr. Balfour was unhorsed. To this feeling may be attributed the 
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loss of some of the seats that the Conservatives have won at the by- 
elections. 

There are indications now that the government is about to reverse its 
policy and to add so greatly to the strength of both the army and the 
navy that the fear of German invasion will be laid for many years and 
Englishmen can go to bed without dreading to wake up and find that 
during the night a German army has been landed on the shores of 
Kngland. For some years past that has been the British bogey. Brit- 
ish newspapers and reviews of the highest standing have shown that it 
would be comparatively easy for Germany to land unopposed an army 
corps, and that unless the army is greatly strengthened and the fleet 
largely increased it would be impossible to resist a German invasion. 
They have pointed out that no delay would elapse between the declara- 
tion of war and the arrival of transports carrying the German army, 
and in view of Austria’s recent action in first seizing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and then notifying the powers of her action, the fear is not ill- 
founded that Germany, in case of hostile intent, would not take the 
world into her confidence until after she had embarked her army. The 
law of nations would be complied with by a declaration of war before 
the first troops were landed, but it would then be too late for England 
to make her preparations. 

Nothing would tend more to enable Mr. Asquith’s government to 
regain its popularity than a vigorous policy of defence and preparedness. 
His own party would stand by him because they would be convinced that 
the policy was forced and not because Mr. Asquith had become a jingo— 
and sufficient proofs to the contrary have been so freely given that there 
is no danger of that accusation being brought; the Conservatives would 
be disarmed and would be forced to give loyal support to the govern- 
ment. 

It would be an additional heavy burden to the taxpayer, but the 
Englishman will make sacrifices when necessary, and pride would lighten 
the burden. In the competition Germany would be distanced, for the 
race is to the longest purse and Germany is now sorely taxed to main- 
tain her enormous armaments. Germany would have to yield to England 
in the race for the possession of ships, and it would be the irony of his- 
tory if the Kaiser’s efforts to break the league of peace resulted only in 
strengthening it and making it impossible for Germany to defy England 
and threaten the peace of the world. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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HITS AND MISSES AMONG RECENT PLAYS 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


WHEN Hamlet warned the strolling players against making the 
judicious grieve, and when he lamented that a certain play had proved 
caviare to the general, he fixed for the dramatic critic 
the lower and the upper bound for catholicity of ap- 
probation. But between these outer boundaries lie 
many different precincts of appeal. The Two Orphans 
of Dennery and The Misanthrope of Moliére aim to 


The Boundaries 
of Approbation 


interest two different types of audience. To say that The Two Orphans 
is a bad play because its appeal is not so intellectual as that of The 
Misanthrope would be no less a solecism than to say that The Misan- 
thrope is a bad play because its appeal is not so emotional as. that of 
The Two Orphans. The truth is that both stand within the boundaries 
of approbation. ‘The one makes a primitive appeal to the emotions, 
without, however, grieving the judicious; and the other makes a refined 
appeal to the intelligence, without, however, subtly bewildering the mind 
of the general spectator. 

Since success is to a play the breath of life, it is necessary that the 
dramatist should please his public; but in admitting this, we must re- 
member that in a city so vast and varied as New York there are many 
different publics, which are willing to be pleased in many different ways. 
The dramatist with a new theme in his head may, before he sets about 
the task of building and writing his play, determine imaginatively the 
degree of emotional and intellectual equipment necessary to the sort of 
audience best fitted to appreciate that theme. Thereafter, if he build 
and write for that audience and that alone, and if he do his work suf- 
ficiently well, he may be almost certain that his play will attract the 
sort of audience he has demanded; for any good play can create its own 
public by the natural process of selecting from the whole vast theatre- 
going population the kind of auditors it needs. That problem of the 
dramatist to please his public reduces itself, therefore, to two very 
simple phases: first, to choose the sort of public that he wants to please, 
and second, to direct his appeal to the mental make-up of the audience 
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which he himself has chosen. This task, instead of hampering the 
dramatist, should serve really to assist him, because it requires a certain 
concentration of purpose and consistency of mood throughout his 
work. 


This concentration and consistency of purpose and of mood may be 
symbolized by the figure of aiming straight at a predetermined target. 
In the years when firearms were less perfected than they are at present, 


it was necessary, in shooting with a rifle, to aim lower than the mark, 
in order to allow for an upward kick at the discharge; and, on the other 
hand, it was necessary, in shooting with heavy ordnance, to aim higher 
than the mark, in order to allow for a parabolic droop of the cannon- 
ball in transit. Many dramatists, in their endeavor to score a hit, 
still employ these compromising tricks of marksmanship: some aim lower 
than the judgment of their auditors, others aim higher than their taste. 
But, in view of the fact, that under present metropolitan conditions the 
dramatist may pick his own auditors, this aiming below them or above 
them seems (to quote Sir Thomas Browne) “a vanity out of date and 
uperannuated piece of folly.” While granting the dramatist entire 
fiberty to select the level of his mark, the critic may justly demand that 
he shall aim directly at it, without allowing his hand ever to droop 
down or flutter upward. That he should not aim below it is self-evident : 
there can be no possible excuse for making the judicious grieve. But 
that he should not aim above it is a proposition less likely to be accepted 
off-hand by the fastidious: Hamlet spoke with a regretful fondness of 
that particular play which had proved caviare to the general. It is 
of course nobler to shoot over the mark than to shoot under it; but it is 
nobler still to shoot directly at it. Surely there lies a simple truth be- 
neath this paradox of words:—it is a higher aim to aim straight than 
to aim too high. 

If a play be so constituted as to please its consciously selected 
auditors, neither grieving their judgment by striking lower than their 
level of appreciation, nor leaving them unsatisfied by snobbishly feeding 
them ecaviare when they have asked for bread, it must be judged a good 
play for its purpose. The one thing needful is that it shall neither 
insult their intelligence nor trifle with their taste. In view of the many 
different theatre-going publics and their various demands, the critic, in 
order to be just, must be endowed with a sympathetic versatility of appro- 
bation. He should take as his motto those judicious sentences with 
which the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table prefaced his remarks upon 
the seashore and the mountains :—“No, I am not going to say which is 
best. The one where your place is is the best for you.” 
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By far the best of recent plays for people who could truly find their 
place at its performance was Mr. Percy Mackaye’s delicate comedy en- 
titled Mater. In this piece the narrative poet dis- 
closed in Jeanne D’Arc and the lyric poet revealed in 
Sappho and Phaon has made a long stride forward 
toward consideration as a dramatist. He has discarded 
the trappings and the suits of panoramic poetry; he has 
grown to appreciate emotion for its dramatic as well as for its lyric 
value; he has approached within discerning distance of the actual; he 
has set his scene on his own soil and in his own century; and although 
he has written for the most part in literary prose, he has ascended on 
occasion to that clear reality of speech which is, for the purposes of the 


stage, not only a simpler but a nobler form of utterance than either prose 
or verse. 


“Mater” 


It is narrated of James Russell Lowell that once, when he was pass- 
ing by a Home for Incurable Children, he smiled at the legend over the 
gateway and said that that was where people ought to put him. Thereby 
he named himself among the blessed. Most people, at about the college- 
going age, contrive to cure themselves of being children. This process is 
called “growing-up” by those who do not truly understand it: by the wise 
ones it is called “forgetting.” Thereafter, for people who have grown-up 
and forgotten, there comes necessarily a time when, to achieve reality, 
they must become again like little children. By those who do not under- 
stand this second process, it is called “conversion,” or some other solemn 
name; by the wise ones it is called “remembering.” To be born with 
the kingdom of heaven within us, to forget all about it in the heyday and 
hurly-burly of the world, and then to regain with tears a tardy recollee- 
tion of it,—this is the lot of those who have to throw away their jewel 
in order to appreciate its worth. But now and then is launched some 
happy soul who refuses to grow up, and who, because he never forgets, 
is spared the subsequent tragedy of toiling to regain remembrance. 
Such a soul, like Portia’s little candle, throws his beams afar and shines 
like a good deed in this naughty world; and whether he be named Lowell 
or Charles Lamb or Stevenson or Kenneth Grahame, humanity is hap- 
pier because of him. 

Now, in Mater, the main dramatie struggle is between a mother, who 
has never lost the sunny soul of childhood, and her son and daughter, 
who have undergone with grim solemnity the tragic process of growing- 
up. Mater is forty-four years old, as age is mathematically reckoned ; 


‘Mater. An American Study in Comedy. By Perey Mackaye. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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but her hair is golden, her voice and eyes are bright with lyric laughter, 
and she has a heart that dances ever with the daffodils. As a conse- 
quence, she conveys an impression of unconquerable youth, and seems, 
to a casual glance, many years younger than her own daughter. Her 
husband has been dead a year; but instead of wearing mourning, she 
dresses always in the color of the sunbeams. ‘The reason is that she can 
never think of blackness and of death in remembering her hero: “He 
was never that,” she cries, “he was life. He was always life.” This 
husband, Senator Dean, had been a great statesman—“strong and tender 
and stern and right,” as Mater sings in a song that she has made about 
him. She loves him eternally, for the simple and wise reason that he was 
a great man. His son, Michael, who never really knew him, reveres 
him for a reason not so wise,—the reason, namely, that he was a great 
statesman. What Michael loves is not so much his father as the idea of 
his father; and the boy looks down upon his mother because she does 
not also worship an idea instead of loving a man. This is a sign that 


ms ¢ 


Michael has only recently undergone the tragedy of growing-up, and 


has forgotten things in a haze of theories: he has a long way yet to travel 
before he may regain remembrance. For this reason there is a certain 
sad absurdity in Michael’s young ambition to carry on the great work 
of his father. The Senator had been a statesman: Michael theorizes 
about statesmanship. He publishes a pompous volume entitled Com- 
mon Sense and the Common Weal—a thing that his father would have 
had too much common sense to do. And having done this, Michael is 
nominated for the legislature. 

A practical and mercenary politician, Arthur Cullen, is opposed to 
his election. Cullen believes that he controls enough votes to swing the 
result one way or the other; and these he offers to turn over to Michael 
on condition that the latter shall contribute $4,000 to the campaign 
fund. This the young idealist indignantly refuses. Now it happens 
that, although Cullen is a man of middle age, he has remembered from 
his youth an airy fancy, and appreciates the poetry of mirth. He mis- 
takes Mater for Michael’s sister instead of his mother, and falls in love 
with her. At this point the dramatic struggle shifts its ground; for 
Mater, against her son’s will and without his knowledge, determines to 
win election for him by cajoling Cullen. With sentiment and wit, with 
laughter and allurement, with a blinding dazzle of cleverness and charm, 
she wheedles the politician to her will. When Michael discovers her 
ruse, he violently orders Cullen out of the house, and storms against 
his mother like Hamlet in the closet-scene. His grim idealism cannot 
accept the concept of fighting an enemy with his own weapons, and op- 
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posing a gamester with a game; it revolts from a victory won by a 
dancing daffodil of a woman instead of by a theoretical idea. But 
Mater is wiser than her son; and after his election, she conquers 
him to an acknowledgment that her way was the way of common 
sense, 

All of Mr. Mackaye’s characters are truthfully imagined. Of course, 
in actual life, no grafting politician has ever revealed the poetry and 
wit of Arthur Cullen; it is difficult to concede that a man whose mind 
is like the Hesperides of Robert Herrick should be engaged in politics 
at all: but the important point is that, if such a conjunction be con- 
ceded, the man would behave as the author says that Cullen did. Mr. 
Mackaye has also constructed his story correctly for the purposes of 
drama. The main defect of the piece is in the writing. 

The greatest bit of dialogue in the entire play occurs at the moment 
when Michael’s visionary reverence and Mater’s human love for their 
common hero are weighed toge.ner in the balance, and the woman who 
is real is shown mightier than the young man who is merely theoretical. 
Michael has been berating his mother, Hamlet-like. 


He says impert- 
ously: 


Look at me, Mater. Do you remember now? 

Mater (struck pensive by Michael’s physical resemblance to his father). 
All but the name. 

Micuaet. Must I speak it again and remind you how sacred a name 

MATER (with gentle reserve). 





No, boy; you cannot speak it; for not even 
you ever heard that name he called me by, and I will never tell you. 
MicuaeEt. I stand here in his place and I will rebuke 
MATER (with moved dignity). Your mother! Not—his wife. 
MicuaAEL. And if it be necessary 
MATER (quiet but commanding). Take care, my son! 
mit you. 








He would not per- 


Surely that is great dramatic writing. Those are the words the people 
really said. The passage has the grandeur of simplicity. But unfor- 
tunately this quotation is scarcely characteristic of Mr. Mackaye’s dia- 
logue throughout the larger part of the play. Most of his writing is 
elaborately literary. Forgetting that poetic beauty unadorned is adorned 
the most, the author has insisted on gilding his refined gold and daubing 
his daffodil. In the first act Mater figures her dead hero as a wonderful 
swan-dragon : 


For his feathers in the dark were fiery scales; his crest was like purple iris; 
his eyes were far up and starry; and when he struck at the storm with his 
flashing beak, the sky was all fire. 
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Mater, of course, is supposed to be a poet; but even so was Hamlet; and 


when Hamlet had a similar thing to say about his dead hero, he said it 
thus: 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


Mr. Mackaye’s characters frequently speak the sort of prose that 
Lowell wrote in that mood when he was unable to rid himself of clever- 
ness. They quote poetry and mention books, like a recent graduate as 
yet uncured of Harvard. Much of his wit is merely intellectual, a toy- 
ing with words, a tickling of the brain, not a strumming of the heart- 
strings. Mater borrows the Queen Mab speech of Mercutio and drags 
in references to Erasmus, La Fontaine, and Rabelais, none of whom 
(excepting possibly the fabulist) it is likely that she had read. Often 
the author forgets that Michael isn’t Hamlet, and makes him speak the 
latter’s lines. Mater, in a certain speech, couples “the imagination of 
Moliére and the finesse of Rachel’; and the fact that she is evidently 
unaware that Rachel was not a comic but a tragic actress indicates that 
she might better have left such allusions alone. 

In his inability to restrain his own literary fancy, to prevent him- 
self from juggling with mere words, Mr. Mackaye demonstrated that he 
has not yet learned to aim level and to shoot straight at the mark. Every 
now and then his hand fluttered upward and he hit above the bull’s-eye. 
For this reason, and apparently for this alone, his really fine play proved 
caviare to the general. 


It is not difficult to understand why A Gentleman from Mississippi 
should appeal to a much larger public than that which found its place at 
the performance of Mater. It is aimed less at a witty, 

“A Gentleman trained intelligence, and more at a humorous and 


from genial human sympathy. This thoroughly enjoyable 
Mississippi” comedy was written by Mr. Harrison Rhodes, with the 


assistance of that ingratiating actor, Mr. Thomas A. 
Wise, who plays the leading part. Its theme is the friendship of a young 
man and a man of middle age—a friendship which makes it possible 
for them to accomplish together a noble work which neither is equipped 
to do alone. The elder man, William H. Langdon, is a newly elected 
senator from Mississippi. He is a man of large heart and ready sym- 
pathy He is incorruptibly honest, but as yet he has had no experience 
of politics; and he has been sent to Washington by the party boss of his 
State because the grafting politicians believe that they can make a ready 
tool of his inexperience. The younger man, Bud Haines, is the Wash- 
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ington correspondent of a New York newspaper. He knows all the ins 
and outs of the political game. The two men like each other at first sight ; 
and the Senator engages Haines to be his private secretary. They share 
the same ideals; each desires to put down corruption. Together they 
appear impregnable; for Haines has the experience and the knowl- 
edge of the game that Langdon lacks, and Langdon has the position 
and authority without which Haines can accomplish nothing. United 
they stand; but divided they would fall. Therefore their corrupt 
opponents contrive, at the climax of the story, to convince each of them 
that the other is dishonest. There follows an estrangement which is 
genuinely touching to the heart. Thereafter, of course, the breach is 
healed by undersianding: the two friends come together once again, and 
conquer in their struggle for the right. 

This manly and estimable story is well plotted; the play is alive with 
movement and with action, and exhibits many true and clever bits of 
characterization. Many local details of life in Washington are amusingly 
suggested. The play is simply, truthfully, and humorously written; 
it is, at every moment, honest and sincere. It sets for itself a mark 
neither low nor very high; but it aims directly at it and hits it with 
a ring. 


In the strange old Siuart days there used to be a maxim that the 
king could do no wrong; but after a certain monarch lost his head, 
the maxim lost its meaning. This antiquated supersti 


tion has, however, been revived in the case of Mr. David 
“The Fighting 


” belasco. Judging from the reviews of his productions 
Hope a 


which appear in nearly all the newspapers, one would 
infer that Mr. Belasco is infallible. He has only to 
lift his curtain; and all the irresponsible reviewers crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee. The reason is not far to seek. It happens that the 
public at large sympathizes with Mr. Belasco in his single-handed 
fight against the syndicate, and wants him to succeed. Now the 
newspapers—those purveyors of public opinion, or (as O. Henry would 
express it) those straws which show which way the hot air blows-- 
are therefore eager to hail his every effort with fanfaronnades of praise. 
This, however, is exceedingly unfair to Mr. Belasco. Why should he 
alone among producing managers be denied the meed of honest criti- 
cism? Surely, by his manifest ability, his indomitable daring, he has 
earned the right to be considered seriously. 
Mr. Belasco’s current production, which has been hailed hysterically 
as a masterpiece, is admirably acted and perfectly produced; but it is 
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a very bad play. It is a melodrama called The Fighting Hope, and is 
the first offering of a young author named William J. Huribut. Mr. 
Hurlbut exhibits a vivid sense of theatrical situation, and a certain 
ability at building; but he has no sense of character, and the emotions 
he depicts are entirely untrue to life. ‘he young author evidently thinks 
that writing melodrama is as easy as lying; but in this he is mistaken. 
Melodrama, which deals with violent emotions evoked by strange and 
stirring situations, depends for its effect, even more than tragedy or 
comedy, upon a certain momentary plausibility of incident. You may 
enjoy She Sloops to Conquer without believing that young Marlow 
could possibly have mistaken Mr. Hardeastle’s residence for a tavern; 
and you may enjoy @dipus King without believing that Cidipus could 
possibly have been married to his mother for many years without ever 
discovering the enormity. The reason is that in comedy and tragedy 
the ideas evoked are immeasurably more important than the situations 
that evoke them. But in melodrama the situations themselves are para- 
mount; in them alone the interest is centred; and unless they seem 


plausible to the audience, during the moment, at least, when they are 


heing enacted, the entire fabric of the play will seem merely a matter 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing. Hence we are confronted with 
the paradox that melodrama must be even more truthfully plotted than 
those higher types of drama which aim more earnestly at revealing trutli. 

The story of The Fighting Hope concerns itself with a woman whose 
husband has been sent to Sing Sing for misappropriating a large sum 
of money belonging to the trust company of which he was cashier. The 
heroine believes that he is innocent and that the president of the com- 
pany is in reality the guilty man. In order to clear her children of the 
stigma of disgrace, she gets herself employed by the president as con- 
fidential secretary, and seeks by strategy to secure evidence against him. 
Instead, she gets possession of a letter which proves her husband’s guilt 
beyond a doubt. Meanwhile she has grown to admire and unconsciously 
to love the president, who is in every way a worthy man. This, of course, 
complicates the situation. None the less she burns the letter, and shields 


cence. Not until she discovers that her husband squandered the stolen 


her worthless husband from the imminent proof of the president’s inno- 


money on a disreputable woman, does she turn against him finally. The 
husband escapes from prison, but is shot down dead by his pursuers. 
It ought to have been an easy matter to tell this exciting story without 
falsifying ; but in watching the behavior of Mr. Hurlbut’s characters, one 
felt forced to murmur frequently that emphatic line of Browning’s: 
“Lies—lies, again—and still, they lie!” 
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We are asked to believe that the president of a great trust company 
does all his business at his country-seat, conveniently situated within 
sight of Sing Sing prison; that he has never seen the wife of the man 
who had been cashier of the company for many years; that his secre- 
tary is her friend and relinquishes the position to her; that when she 
enters the president’s house she discovers that his housekeeper is an old 
friend of hers, whom she has not seen for years, and who, like her, 
believes the president to be guilty; that the president immediately tells 
her the combination of his private safe; that having done so, he forgets 
it himself; that when the husband escapes from prison, he goes at once 
to the house of his enemy, where he would assuredly be recognized and 
caught; that when he tells his wife that the governor has pardoned him, 
she believes his statement without question, though she is intimately 
familiar with every detail of his case and knows him besides to be a 
liar:—but two points more preposterous than these demand a more 
detailed consideration. 

At the close of the second act the president must go to town at 
once to lay before the district attorney the letter that exonerates him. 
He has barely time to catch his train. He supposes the letter to be 
in his safe, of which he has forgotten the combination. He asks the 
heroine to get it for him. This she cannot do, because she has already 
burned it. She starts for the safe, remarks that she has a headache, 
turns, and flees to the refuge of her room. The curtain falls. Two or 
three hours afterward the president is discovered sitting smilingly 
around, waiting for his secretary to get over her headache. It has not 
occurred to him to send the housekeeper to her room to inquire the com- 
bination of the safe. He has made no effort to secure the letter, though 
every minute is precious to him. His patience puts the audience to 
shame. 

After the heroine has discovered that her husband is guilty and the 
president is innocent, she is implored by the housekeeper, in the very 
presence of the president, to bear false witness against the latter and send 
him to prison for ten years; she is told that this is her moral duty, be- 
cause, above and beyond all other considerations, she ought to clear her 
children of the cloud of their father’s disgrace. The heroine, for the time 
being, accepts the advice of the housekeeper. This preposterous dialogue 
is not only absolutely false, but shocking and revolting to the least de- 
veloped sense of ethics. For this reason, doubtless, a female writer for 
an evening newspaper of enormous circulation has remarked that “The 
Fighting Hope is a fighting hope for all that is best in man and woman.” 
Meanwhile the judicious grieve. 
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A good contrast to The Fighting Hope is afforded by Pierre of the 
Plains, a thoroughly enjoyable and admirable melodrama. ‘This piece 
was built and written by that skilful actor, Mr. Edgar 
Selwyn, on the basis of a series of stories by Sir Gilbert 
Parker entitled Pierre and his People; but there is 
scarcely a single feature of the play that suggests the 
ordinary dramatization of a novel. It presents a 


“Pierre of the 
Plains” 


steadily ascending series of exciting situations, compactly constructed, 
with never an extraneous digression. The thrilling cireumstances of 
the swiftly moving story are all naturally handled; the characterization 
is simple and true; the dialogue is at all points adequately, and at some 
points cleverly, written; and the stage-business of the crucial scenes gives 
evidence of a visual imagination of a very high order. Characters that are 
real and true are revealed through the medium of rapid action; the story 
stimulates suspense and conquers credence; the audience is transported 
to the Canadian northwest and made to live vicariously a life of large 
adventure during the two hours’ traflie of the stage. This estimable melo- 
drama affords evidence of how much may be effected by aiming level 
at a mark and hitting it hard. It is better than many more ambitious 
dramas, because it does not offer caviare to the general; and on the 
other hand, it never for a moment makes the judicious grieve, because it 
is conceived sincerely and executed honestly. Pierre of the Plains is 
the best play which has yet been written about the Canadian northwest, 
and is one of the most interesting dramas of the present season. 


The main bother about promises is that they demand fulfilment; 
and to write a first play of extraordinary promise is to place one’s future, 
as it were, in pawn. Miss Rachel Crothers has done a 
very shallow and shabby bit of work in Myself— 
Bettina; and the fact that in The Three of Us she 
promised very, very much, and in T'he Coming of Mrs. 
Patrick still promised quite a deal, makes it all the 


“Myself— 
3ettina” 


more distressing to consider her apparent inability to redeem her pledges 
at the present time. Jfyself—Betlina is merely a making over of Suder- 
mann’s Heimat (known to us as Magda), with the story localized in 
a small New England town. It is therefore scarcely necessary to examine 
it in detail. The play opens with the dear old “dust-the-furniture” 
exposition, which was a favorite with Scribe and the earlier Sardou, 
in days antedating the memory of the oldest living graduate from 
the expedient. There is no note of individuality about the characters; 
they are types, instead of being people. The dialogue is written 
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with none of that subtle reality of detail which Miss Crothers, by her 
earlier work, had led us to expect from her. The heroine rehearses a 
Salome dance, with the purpose of performing it at a church sociable, 
and seems surprised and pained when the conservative congregation 
object to the proposal. Bettina prates for two acts about her own broad- 
mindedness and freedom from the obsession of conventional ideals; and 
yet when her younger sister is detected in an indiscretion, she turns 
against the girl and priggishly berates her, while a parson of presumably 
narrow mind gives the girl the sympathy she needs. The play is false to the 
New England that it pretends to depict, and in no way exhibits a sincere 
envisaging of life. If, indeed, the appeal of this piece was deliberately 
directed at any sort of audience whatever, the author must have aimed 
it at that quantity of barren spectators of whom Hamlet disapproved. 


There is an entirely legitimate type of play which is intended for 
the road. Such a piece is aimed, not at the metropolitan public, which 
is always somewhat jaded in its theatre-going, but at 
the people of the smaller towns throughout the country, 
“Agnes” who bring to the theatre a more innocent and eager 
interest in the mere mechanism of a striking plot. A 
rather worthy example of this crudely effective type of 
drama is Agnes, which was written by Mrs. Sidney Drew, who has 
employed the pen-name of “George Cameron.” 

The heroine is married to a brute of a husband, whom she hates. 
While they are cruising together on a yacht, the vessel is run down. The 
husband is stunned by a blow upon the head, a fog arises, and when 
the yacht sinks, is given up for drowned. The heroine is saved, and some 
time later meets the one love of her life, a doctor who is famous for his 
skill in curing mental ailments. She marries him, and they have a 
child. Meanwhile her first husband has been picked up by some fisher- 
men and has started life anew; but owing to that blow upon his head, 
he is utterly unable to remember anything that happened in his life 
before the accident. He comes to the doctor to be cured of his infirmity. 
The heroine recognizes him, and implores the doctor not to operate upon 
him. She is, of course, unable to disclose the reason for the terror 
she evinees, and the doctor proceeds with the experiment. The plot is 
solved by the fact that the first husband dies from the effects of the 
operation. 

In setting forth this fairly interesting story, the author consumed 
too much time with passages of mere narrative; but the play contained 
several scenes which had a genuine theatrical appeal. In the last act, 
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particularly, the harrowing suspense was skilfully maintained. Of 
course the author did not create any real characters; but she sueceeded 
in fashioning several effective acting parts. The play should prove very 


interesting to a public that does not insist that the purpose of the theatre 
is to set forth a criticism of life. 


There was plenty of criticism of life, but very little drama, in [is 
Wife’s Family, by Mrs. Golding Bright, or, as she prefers to call her- 
self, “George Egerton.” 'The piece gave a genuine and 
graphic presentation of the volatility of the Irish tem- 
perament. It exhibited the ups and downs in worldly 
fortune of a certain Irish family, who, whenever luck 


was with them, cast their affluence to the winds, and 


“His Wife’s 
Family” 


whenever it turned against them, managed by imaginative subterfuges 
to extort a living from their relatives and friends. The characters were 
clearly and truthfully depicted; the dialogue was written with unction 
and with native wit; and the prevailing humor of the piece was set off 
by many sincere passages of sentiment and pathos. Jlis Wife’s Family 
was a laudable bit of literature; but it had no plot and very little action, 
and it never rose to the tensity of true dramatie action. It presented 


life directly, without conscious patte ring or employment of the usual 


expedients of emphasis. For this reason it proved caviare to the general. 


Mr. George Ade, in a boisterous one-act comedy entitled Mrs. Peck- 
ham’s Carouse, has satirized the epidemic of prohibition which is now 
sweeping over many sections of the United States. Mrs 


Peckham is a total abstainer, and the leader of a tem- 
“Mrs. Peckham’s 


» perance crusade; Mr. Peckham occasionally uncorks a 
Carouse . 


bottle on the sly. A series of farcical situations flings 

Mrs. Peckham into a faint, from which she is revived 
with a quantity of her husband’s whiskey sufficient to befuddle her facul- 
ties and make her an ironical example of the potency of the demon 
drink. Mr. Ade has adorned the dialogue with his usual fresh and racy 
humor, and contrives to create a great deal of fun in the brief compass 
of an act. 
This little farce is now serving as a curtain-raiser for The Mollusc. 
A second seeing of Mr. Hubert Henry Davies’ dainty and delightful 
comedy confirms a previous impression that it is by far the finest play 
of this entire season. No one can afford to miss it who cares for what 
is delicate in art. 
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The Man Who Stood Stil, by Mr. Jules Eckert Goodman, is a com- 
pound of familiar and conventional materials. Its main ingredients are 
an old watchmaker who refuses to grow with this grow- 
7 ing age, and, preferring antiquated Swiss movements 
“The Man Who ; ; 
Stood Still” to up-to-date American, is overcome in business by his 
rival; the usual seduced daughter who is cursed tem- 
pestuously by her father after her defection; and the 
accustomed softening of the father’s heart by the prattle of his daugh- 
ter’s child. The scene is laid on the lower East Side; and the play 
resembles in general method those crudely effective Yiddish dramas 
which are acted on the Bowery. Charming and homely bits of charac- 
terization alternate with low-comic interludes which amuse the many. 
Now and then the author preaches ex cathedra. Passages of genuine 
pathetic humor culminate in false explosions of hysterical melodrama. 
The piece in the main is written neither well nor badly; but the dialogue 
always has at least the merit of simplicity. The author exhibits a 
thorough grasp of the mechanics of the stage; and it seems not at all 
unlikely that, after a little more experience, he will write a really worthy 
play. This is not said with the intention of damning Mr. Goodman 
with faint praise; for to have devised an entertainment so satisfactory 
for the average audience as is his present piece is no mean accomplish- 
ment for an author hitherto unknown. 


The greatest disappointment of the present season is the four-act 
melodrama entitled Samson, by M. Henri Bernstein, the author of The 
Thief. The material of the new piece is inherently 
effective; but it is presented with hardly a trace of that 
extraordinary technical accomplishment which made 
The Thief one of the most memorable plays of recent 
years. 


“Samson” 


A man of low birth, Maurice Brachard, has risen by indomitable 
energy and application to a position of command in the financial world 
of Paris. After he has made his millions, he marries a daughter of 
the old nobility, who, however, does not love him. She is allured by 
a worthless profligate, Jerome Le Govain, who takes her to a disreputable 
supper-party in a notorious resort, from which, however, revolting in 
disgust, she escapes unscathed by tragic consequences. Brachard dis- 
covers her intended infidelity, and resolves to be tremendously revenged. 
Le Govain has invested all his money in the stock of a copper company 
in which Brachard holds the controlling interest. The magnate under- 
takes to beat down the price of the stock with the view of ruining his 
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rival; but in order to effect this purpose, he is obliged to sacrifice his 
own entire fortune. In the big scene of the play, Brachard holds 
Le Govain a prisoner in the Hotel Ritz throughout the panic on the 
Bourse, until the newsboys in the street cry out the financial annihilation 
of them both. By this impressive deed the magnate wins the admiration, 
and at last the love, of his disdainful wife. 

The play opens with a crude, redundant, tedious exposition, which 
is effected, without action, by the means of conversation only. Every 
detail of the later and more important scenes is expounded in advance, 
not once but many times, so that when at last the scenes themselves 
are reached the audience has grown already weary of them. The main 
events are discounted by undue anticipation. The action does not hurry 
onward and climb upward, as did the action of The Thief. There is 
never a moment of surprise, and the piece fails at all points to suggest 
the imminence of the unexpected. It presents no real characters, except- 
ing possibly the hero, and not even an array of effective acting parts. 
The dialogue is written without brilliancy, vivacity, or reality. It seems 
impossible to conceive that The Thief and Samson should be the products 
of the same imagination. I have not read the original text of the 
present play, and therefore cannot tell whether or not it has been tam- 
pered with in adaptation ; but as no discredit is assigned to an adapter on 
the programme of the American production, it seems necessary to burden 
M. Bernstein with the imperfections of the play. 

Clayton Hamilton. 


“HERE IT AND SORROW SIT” 
BY A. L. BUNNER 


I suut the door upon my Grief, and said 
“I have my life to live and must forget.” 
Then fared I forth into the world and led 
A life that was too full for past regret. 
But suddenly I found my tale was told, 
My days are spent, and I, alone and old, 
Sit waiting ‘till the last sad years are fled. 
Then Grief came back, an old familiar friend, 
And all my loneliness is comforted, 
While I and Sorrow sit waiting the end. 

A. L. Bunner. 
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BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER I 
THE OLD WOMAN OF HILL STREET 


AN old lady who lived in Hill Street—I forget the number, and 
if I could remember it I don’t think 1 should tell you—was making 
arrangements to enter upon her seventy-fourth year. 

It was a quarter to nine in the morning by the ormolu clock on 
the chimneypiece; and the old lady, somewhat shrivelled, very wide- 
awake, and in the absence of her toupee from its accustomed position 
—at present it was in the centre of the dressing table—looking remark- 
ably like a fierce old parrot, was sitting up in bed. Cushions supported 
her venerable form, and an Indian shawl, the 
covered the aged shoulders. 


gift of her sovereign, 


There were people who did not hesitate to describe her as a very 
worldly minded and very wicked old lady. The former of these epithets 
there is none to dispute; in regard to the latter let our silence honor 
ihe truth. It is far from our intention to take away the character of 
one who has always passed as a Christian, nor do we lay so much stress 
upon wickedness as some people do, but as far as this old lady 
is concerned it is a point upon which we have no bigotry. 

If sheer worldliness of mind is’ the foster mother of wickedness 
the old woman who lived in Hill Street must have come perilously near 
to that condition. Her views upon all matters relating to this world 
were extremely robust, and years and experience had confirmed her in 
them. In regard to the next world she seldom expressed an opinion. 
In this she was doubtless wise. Sitting. very upright in her bed, with 
those glittering eyes and hawklike features the unmistakable mistress of 
all they surveyed, she was enough to strike the boldest heart with awe. 
Not that temerity was the long suit of Miss Burden, a gentlewoman of 
a certain age, whose sole mission in life it was to do her good will and 
pleasure in return for board and residence and forty pounds per annum 
paid quarterly. ; 

Duly fortified with a slice of dry toast and a cup of very strong 
tea, the old lady said in such a clear and incisive tone that her early 
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years might have been given up to the study of elocution, “Burden, 
cover my head.” 

The gentlewoman obeyed the command with delicacy and with 
dexterity. Yet it must not be thought that the elaborate mechanism 
which adorned the venerable poll fourteen hours out of the twenty-four 
was taken from the centre of the dressing table. It was not. Various 
ceremonies had to be performed before the moment arrived for its 
reception. In its place a temporary but none the less marvellous 
erection of fine needlework and point lace was produced by Miss Burden 
and arranged like a veritable canopy about the brow of Minerva. 

“Admit Marchbanks,” said the voice from the bed. 

The door was opened and that personage was ushered in. Mr. 
Marchbanks merits a description quite as much as his mistress. Yet 
how to do justice to him, that is the problem. The poise of his bearing, 
his urbane reserve, his patrician demeanor were those of an ambassador. 
His whole being was enveloped in an air of high diplomacy. His most 
trivial action seemed to raise the ghost of Lord John Russell. Like 
his venerable mistress he was a Whig to the core. He had been born, 
he had been bred, and by the grace of God he was determined to die 
in that tradition. 

Under the left arm of Mr. Marchbanks was the Morning Post, which 
organ of opinion had been warmed by his own hands. In his right 
hand he bore a small silver dish. Upon it was a little pile of rather 
important looking correspondence. 

With the courtly grace of a bygone age Mr. Marchbanks bowed to 
the occupant of the four poster—old ladies who live in Hill Street do 
not put their faith in new furniture—and his venerable mistress was 
pleased to say: 

“Good-morning, Marchbanks.” 


“CGood-morning, my lady,” said Mr. Marchbanks very gravely; and 
then said he with a benevolence that would have made a considerable 
fortune in Harley Street: “I trust your ladyship has slept well.” 

“As well as one can expect at my age,” said the occupant of the 
four poster. 


No, Mr. Marchbanks did not offer his venerable mistress many happy 
returns of her birthday. And to those of our readers who aspire to serve 
old ladies who live in Hill Street—and let us not be judged immodest 
if we express the belief that many who are inspired with this excellent 
ambition will be found among them—a word of warning may not be 
out of place. Let us urge these neophytes not to take the practice of 
Mr. Marchbanks for their guide. His eminence was the fruit of years. 
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Remember he had been tipped by the Duke of Wellington. He had 
pulled down the coat collar of Lord Melbourne on more than one 
occasion, while as for Lord Palmerston he knew him as well as he knew 
his own father. 

“How is Ponto this morning?” inquired the occupant of the 
four poster. 

“In excellent spirits, my lady.” 

“And his appetite?” 

“He has eaten a chicken, my lady, with excellent relish.” 

“Humph,” said the old lady, “that dog eats as much as a Christian.” 

eIn the opinion of Mr. Marchbanks Ponto ate more, but he did not 
say so. He was content merely to bow and withdraw with simple yet 
ample dignity. The old lady read her letters, and glanced at the Court 
Circular, the Parliameniary Report, and the Money Market. She then 
announced her intention of getting up. Over the divers things incident 
to this complex process it is doubtless well to draw the veil. Let it 
suffice that an hour and a half later she reached her morning-room, 
a veritable dragon in black silk and a brown wig, leaning on an ebony 
walking stick. 

The normal condition of her temper was severe. “Acidulated to 
the verge of the morose,” said those who had no particular cause to 
love her, and their name was legion. On this wet morning of 
the early spring, this seventy-third annual commemoration of the most 
pregnant fact of her experience, her temper was so positively formidable 
that it smote the officers of her household with a feeling akin 
to dismay. 

Various causes had contributed to the state of the barometer. For 
one thing that impertinent fellow Andover had issued his annual 
persiflage upon the subject of her birthday. It fell upon the first of 
April; a stroke of irony, in Andover’s opinion, for which she had never 
quite been able to forgive her creator. Then, again, if you came to 
think of it, what had existence to offer an old woman who had so long 
outlived her youth; who had neither kith nor kin of her own; who 
bored her friends; who rendered her dependents miserable; who was 
unable to take exercise; who distrusted doctors and despised the clergy: 
a praiser of past times, who considered the present age all that it ought 
not to be. 

Why should this old lady be in a good humor on her seventy-third 
birthday? She was a nuisance to everybody, including herself. She 
was a vain and selfish old woman, as all the world knew. Yet even 
she had her points. Everybody has to have points of some kind, else 
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they would never be allowed to persist—particularly to their seventy- 
fourth year. 

For one thing she was good to her pug. Upon that extraordinarily 
repulsive and overfed animal she lavished a great deal of affection. 
Yet mark the ingratitude of the canine race. How did that misshapen, 
dumb, soulless, pampered beast, whose figurehead was like a gargoyle, 
and whose eyes were so swollen with bakéd meats that they could scarcely 
revolve, requite the constant care and caresses of his mistress? Why, 
by getting fat. ‘There could be no doubt about it that Ponto was 
getting fat. 

Almost the first thing the old woman did upon what was destined 
to prove one of the most memorable days of a long and not particularly 
useful life, was to issue an edict. It was to the effect that Mr. Collins, 
the second footman, was to exercise Ponto for an hour every morning in 
Hyde Park. The manner in which Mr. Collins, who himself consumed 
more than was good for a human being, received the edict is no concern 
of ours. 

It was about a quarter to two—at least it was getting near luncheon 
time—that the rare event happened from which springs the germ of 
this history. How it came to pass will never be known. It is 
a problem to baffle the most learned doctors and the most expert 
psychologists. For at about a quarter to two, just as Miss Burden 
had returned from a visit to the circulating library, the occurrence 
happened. The old lady of Hill Street was visited by an Idea. 
To be sure it did not reveal itself immediately in that crude and 
startling guise. It had its processes to go through, like a cosmos or a 
tadpole, or any other natural phenomenon that burgeons into entity. 
The evolutions by which it attained to its fulness were in this 
wise, 

“Where have you been, Burden?” said the old lady, fixing a cold 
eye upon the abashed, blue-backed volume under the arm of her gentle- 
woman. 

“T have been changing a novel at Mudie’s,” said Miss Burden. 

“The usual rubbish, I suppose,” said the old woman, giving a grim 
turn to her countenance, which rendered it an admirable combination of 
a hawk and a hanging judge. 

“Lord Andover said it was the best novel he had read for years,” 
said Miss Burden, with the gentle air of one who reveres authority. 

“Humph,” said the old lady. “Whatever Andover is, he has taste 
at least. Give it to me.” 

Miss Burden handed the blue-backed volume to her mistress. The 
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old lady opened it warily, lest she should come too abruptly upon a fine 
moral sentiment. 

“Man uses good English,” she said suspiciously. “Reminds one of 
the man Disraeli before he made a fool of himself in politics.” 

The next thing that Miss Burden was aware of was that the old 
lady was fast asleep. 

When Mr. Marchbanks came a few minutes later to announce that 
luncheon was ready, the old lady with the blue-backed volume in her 
lap was snoring lustily. An anxious consultation followed. Her 
ladyship had not missed her luncheon for seventy-three years. 

The far-seeing wisdom of Miss Burden—doubtless due in some 
measure to her pure taste in English fiction—was allowed to prevail. 
The state of the old woman’s temper could not possibly be worse than 
it had been that morning if the sun was to remain faithful to 
the firmament. If she slept undisturbed it might conceivably be better. 

Miss Burden was justified of her wisdom. The old lady missed her 
luncheon for the first time in seventy-three years; Ideas come to us fast- 
ing; and that is the only explanation there is to offer of how her Idea 
came to be born. 


CHAPTER II 
THE IDEA WHICH CAME TO HER 


Ir was a quarter to three when the old lady awoke. She was alone 
save for Ponto, her fidus Achates, who was snoring in front of the 
fire with his tail curled up in the most ridiculous manner. And _ yet 
she was not alone, for there is reason to believe that her Idea was 
already born in her. There can be little doubt that the Idea had sprung 
into being even before she had time to turn, which she did almost 
immediately, to the half pint of claret and the plate of goose-liver pie 
that Miss Burden and Mr. Marchbanks in consultation had caused to 
be laid beside her. 

Now do not suppose that the Idea was proclaimed forthwith in ils 
meridian splendor. Nothing of the kind. It was still in its infancy. 
It had to be shaped and reshaped, to be dandled and cossetted, to be 
born and born again in the dim recesses of the mind, before it gathered 
a sufficient force to issue as it were from Minerva’s frontispiece. 

At four o’clock precisely it was the custom of this old lady, if the 
light and the British climate permitted, to drive the whole length of 
Bond Street and once round Hyde Park. 
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At that hour the sky having cleared sufliciently for the sun to make 


a tardy and shamefaced appearance, the old lady, accompanied by her 


faithful gentlewoman and her somnolent four-footed beast, entered the 
equipage that was drawn up before her door. 

It was an extraordinary vehicle. It had yellow wheels and a curious 
round body, which, according to scale, was very nearly as fat as Ponto’s. 
It was perched up on very high springs, and was in the forefront of 
the fashion about the year 1841, 

Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gregory, who shared the box seat, would doubt- 
less have been in the forefront of the fashion about the same period. 
Their broad backs, their box cloth, the shape and texture of their hats, 
and the angle at which they wore them unmistakably belonged to a 
very early period of the world’s history. No, they did not wear side 
whiskers. I don’t know why. Perhaps it was that side whiskers were 
either a little in front or a little behind the mode in 1841. But it 
is enough that Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gregory did not wear them. And 
had they worn them, had the present biographer had reason for one 
single moment to suspect that Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gregory had been 
in the possession of these appendages, he would have given up this 
history. Really the line has to be drawn somewhere. 

The progress along Bond Street was at the rate of two miles an 
hour. The horses were very fat and very somnolent, the yellow chariot 
was very unwieldy, and in the language of Constable X, who touched 
his helmet at the corner of Hanover Square, “it took up a deal o’ room.” 
None the less the progress of the vehicle was almost royal. 

The old lady sat very upright in the centre of the best seat, which 
she had all to herself. With a nose of the Wellington pattern and a 
chin to match, displayed under a canopy of feathers, she looked more 
like a hawk than ever. Miss Burden in charge of Ponto and a pair 
of folders, with a tortoise-shell handle, was seated opposite at a more 
modest elevation. 

Every member of the male sex whom she chanced to meet who 
looked sufficiently distinguished received a bow from her; and in return 
she was the recipient of some highly elaborate and wholly inimitable 
courtesies. With these she ranked as “an agreeable old woman.” 

With the members of the other sex, which is socially the more 
exclusive, who, seated in their barouches, their victorias, their broughams, 
and their motors, inclined their own distinguished heads from under 
their own barbaric canopies, yet with no vain strivings in the direction 
of effusiveness, she was greeted with a half-veiled hostility of the eyelids, 
and a muttered “There goes that old cat.” 
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I offer no opinion on the justice or the taste of the remark. I 
claim no learning in feminology. Why these ladies, each of whom vied 
with the other in the propagation of good works, each of whom was an 
honored patroness of more than one charitable institution for the 
amelioration of the human race, should apply such a figure of speech 
to one who was old and venerable I cannot imagine. 

Did they refer to the quantity of feathers she was wearing upon 
her helmet? If so, since the first of April, 183—, she had caused many 
a beautiful and harmless bird to be destroyed. But then they them- 
selves were wearing similar great canopies of feathers. Did they refer 
to her features? I think not, for although her nose was shaped like 
a talon of a bird of prey, they were not conspicuously feline. Perhaps 
it was that they referred to her personal character. At any rate they 
are known to be high authorities upon such a matter as the human char- 
acter, and as a rule are very searching in their judgments. Certainly 
the old lady proceeding along Bond Street in her yellow chariot at the 
rate of two miles an hour had done a fair amount of mischief in her 
time. And if health and strength continued to be vouchsafed to her 
by an All-wise Creator, before she died she hoped to do a good deal 
more. 

In her own little corner of her own little parish no old lady was 
more respected. Where she was not respected she was feared, and where 
she was neiiher respected nor feared she was very heartily hated. Of 
one thing I am sure. There was not a living creature who loved her, 
unless it was Ponto, who being a creature without a soul was denied 
the consolations of religion. 

I don’t believe for a moment that Miss Burden loved her. She 
had caused her faithful gentlewoman, who in the space of twenty years 
had given all she had had of youth, beauty and gaiety in return for 
board and residence and £40 per annum paid quarterly, to weep too 
many tears in the privacy of her chamber for such a sacred emotion 
as love to requite her persecutor. Yet it is far from my intention to 
dogmatize upon the female heart. If I do I am sure to be wrong. That 
complex and wonderful mechanism has defeated me too often. There- 
fore it is possible that Miss Burden hugged her chains to her bosom 
and lavished the poetry pent up in her soul upon the hand that chastened 
her. I say it is possible, but I protest that it is hardly likely. Yet do 
not let us express a positive opinion upon the emotional apparatus of 
even Miss Burden, who whatever else she might be was a woman and 
a gentlewoman and the thirteenth daughter of a clergyman. 

Tt: is-really no use trying to hide the fact that the old lady in the 
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yellow chariot had in the course of her seventy-three summers wrought 
a great deal of misery and unhappiness among her fellow-creatures. 
Nobody’s reputation was safe in her keeping. She never said a kind 
word of anybody if she could possibly help it; and although she may 
have done good by stealth she very seldom did it in the light of day. 
Yet there can be little doubt that Ponto loved her in his dumb way, 
and there is every reason to believe that Mr. Marchbanks respected her 
immensely. 

Proceeding along Bond Street with her Idea—she had not forgotten 
it and you must not forget it either—she continued to evolve that 
mysterious phantasm in the grim purlieus of her hard yet not capacious 
mind. Sitting very upright in the centre of her yellow chariot, bleakly 
indifferent to those who did not interest her, and coldly overlooking those 
who did, this old woman in her marvellous equipage had come almost 
alongside the little shop on the left going toward Piccadilly, where you 
can get the nicest silk hat in London, of which I forget the name, when 
she beheld an Apparition. 

It was a Hat. It was of gray felt with a dent in the middle and 
rather wide in the brims, of the variety which is called a Homburg 
because it is worn at Cannes. Round this article of masculine attire, 
in itself sufficiently bizarre, was what is technically known as “a Guards’ 
ribbon.” Those who are acquainted with the merits of this decorative 
emblem will not thank me for describing them; while those who are 
not will be unable to appreciate the special texture of their excellence 
from merely pointing them out. Let it suffice that the old lady in the 
yellow chariot beheld a Homburg hat with a Guards’ ribbon approach- 
ing at the rate of one mile an hour. 

Now there was only one individual, not in London only, but in the 
whole of what at that time ranked as the civilized world (circa 190—) 
who could possibly be seen walking in Bond Street in a Homburg hat 
with a Guards’ ribbon on April the first. Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gregory 
knew that quite as well as their mistress. Therefore quite naturally 
and properly the yellow chariot came to a stand automatically, just as 
the Hat came to a stand also, immediately opposite the coat of arms 
on the near side panel of this wonderful equipage, which itself was 
immediately opposite the little shop where you can get the nicest silk 
hat in London. 

I wish my readers could have seen the manner in which Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Gregory each removed his own headgear (circa 1841), in an 
act of homage to the Hat of Hats. I feel sure it would have reconciled 
them to a number of things they are likely to find in this history. 
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“low d’ye do, George?” said the old lady. 

Now that form of salutation may mean much or it may mean little. 
With the occupant of the yellow chariot it meant the former. She only 
said, “How d’ye do?” to the highest branch of the peerage. 

“How d’ye do, George?” said the occupant of the yellow chariot. 

“Pooty well for an old ’un,” said the owner of the Hat in a gruff, 
fat voice. 

“How old are you?” said the occupant of the chariot. 

“Nearly as old as you,” said the Hatted one. Then said he, with 
slow and gruff solemnity: “Many happy returns of your birthday, Caro- 
line. It is a great pleasure to see you looking so well.” 

“Thank you, George,” said the old lady, with formidable politeness. 
“Regular habits and a good conscience are worth something when you 
get past seventy.” 

George Betterton, Duke of Lancaster, began to gobble like a turkey. 
He was a heavy jowled, purple-faced, apoplectic-looking individual, 
rather wide in stature and extremely short in the neck. So famous wa 
he for his powers of emulation of the pride of the farmyard, that h 
went by the name of “Gobo” among his friends. As his habits were 
not so regular and his conscience was not so chaste as they might have 
been, George Betterton grew redder in the jowl than ever and rolled 
his full-blooded eyes at the occupant of the yellow chariot. 

“Something been crossing you, Caroline?” inquired her old crony 
in his heavy, slow-witted way. 

“Yes and no,” said the occupant of the chariot, with that bluntness 
of speech in which none excelled her. “Ponto is getting fat, and 
Burden is getting tiresome, and Andover has been rude to me, and I 
am tired of life, but I intend to hold on some time yet just to spite 
people. It is all the better for the world to have an old nuisance or 
two in it.” 

This philanthropic resolution did not appear to arouse as much 
enthusiasm in George Betterton as perhaps it ought to have done. All 
the same he was very polite in his gruff, stolid, John Bull manner. 

“Glad to hear it, Caroline,” said he. “We should never get on, you 
know, without you old standards.” 

‘Rubbish !” said the old lady robustly. “You would only be too 
pleased to. But you won’t at present, so make your mind easy.” 

The occupant of the yellow chariot flung up her nostrils as if to 
challenge high heaven with a snuff of scorn. 

“What are you doing in London?” said the old lady. “That woman 
is at Biarritz, they tell me.” 
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George bBetterton pondered a moment and measured his old friend 
with his full-blooded eye. 

“I’ve come up to judge the dog show,” said he. 

“Oh, is there a dog show!” said the old lady upon a note of interest 
she seldom achieved. “When is it?” 

“A week a’ Toosday,” said the owner of the hat. 

I apologize to my readers, but if you belong to the highest branch 
of the peerage you have no need to be the slave of grammar. 

“If I send Ponto,” said the old lady, “will you guarantee him a 
prize ?” 

“First prize,” said her old friend. 

“Look at him well so that you will know him again. Burden, let 
the Dook look at Ponto.” 

“I’ve seen him so often,” said George Betterton plaintively, as that 
overfed quadruped leered at him biliously. “THTe’s a ducky little dog.” 

“Don’t forget that that American creature that Towceaster married,” 
said the old lady, “has the effrontery to have one just like him. If you 
confuse him with hers I shall never forgive you.” 

“Better tie a piece 0 bloo ribbon round his tail,” said George. 

His grace of Lancaster turned upon his heel. 

“Remember my Wednesday,” the old lady called after him in 
stentorian tones. 

Whether George Betterton heard her or whether he did not, it is 
doubtless well not to inquire. It is rather a failing with high person- 
ages that they are apt to be afflicted with a sudden and unaccountable 
deafness. The old lady’s voice could be heard at the other side of Bond 


Street, but her old acquaintance made no sign whatever that he had 
heard it. 


The yellow chariot moved on. Its occupant, looking exceedingly grim, 
and more than ever like a Gorgon or a dragon born out of due time, 
immediately proceeded to cut dead the inoffensive widow of a Baron in 
Equity, who with her two pretty daughters was driving to the Grosvenor 
Galleries. 

If there were those who could be deaf to her, there were also those 
to whom she could be blind. There can be no doubt that during the 
course of her long life she had had things far more her own way than 
is good for any human creature. But there were now those who were 
beginning openly to rebel from her despotic sway. George Betterton 
was not the only person who of late had been afflicted with deafness. 

All the same the old lady had not a face of that kind for nothing. 
It had often been remarked by those of her friends who followed “the 
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fancy,” that in certain aspects it bore a striking resemblance to that 
of an eminent pugilist. It was a very tight and hard and arbitrary and 
ruthlessly sarcastic mouth that returned to Hill Street at a quarter 
past four. The rebels must be brought to heel. 

She had been home about an hour when suddenly, without any sort 
of warning, the Idea assumed an actual and visible guise. She was in 
the middle of a game of piquet, a daily exercise, Sundays excepted, in 
which she showed the greatest proficiency, which generally ended in the 
almost total annihilation of her adversary. Having “rubiconed” her 
gentlewoman, and having mulcted her in the sum of two shillings, which 
Miss Burden could ill afford to lose, her Idea burst from its shell and 
walked abroad. 

“Burden,” said the old lady, “do you remember the name of the 
person that was married by my sister Polly?” 

Miss Burden was so much startled by the question that she could 
not answer immediately. Not only was its abruptness highly disconcert- 
ing, but its nature was even more so. It dealt with one outside the pale. 

“Per—Perring—Perkins,” floundered Miss Burden. It was a name 
never mentioned in Hill Street upon any pretext whatever. 

“Look it up in Walford,” said the old lady. 

Miss Burden consulted that invaluable work of reference. With 
infinite difficulty and many misgivings she was presently able to disinter 
the following: 


Perry, Aloysius, clerk in holy orders, master of arts. Eldest surviving son of 
Reverend John Tillotson Perry and Maria, 2d daughter of Montague Hawley, 
esquire. Born 1842. Married Mary Augusta, younger daughter of Charles Wil- 
liam Wargrave, third duke of Dorset, and Caroline, daughter of fifth marquis of 
Twickenham. Incumbent of Saint Euthanasius, Slocum Magna, and perpetual 
curate of Widdiford parish church. Heir 8., Richard Aloysius Wargrave Perry, 
clerk in holy orders, bachelor of arts. Address, The Parsonage, Slocum Magna, 
North Devon. 


When the old lady had been duly acquainted with these facts she 
knitted her brows, pondered deeply and said, “Humph!” A pause fol- 
lowed, and then a look of resolution settled upon her grim countenance. 

“Burden,” said she, “I am going to try an experiment. I am going 
to write to that man.” 

In that apparently simple sentence was embodied the old lady’s Idea 
in the heyday of its splendor. For the first time in her life or in his 
she deigned to recognize the existence of such a person as the Reverend 
Aloysius Perry. 
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The recognition duly dictated to the gentlewoman assumed the 
following shape: 


The Countess of Crewkerne presents her compliments to the Reverend Perry. 
Lady Crewkerne will be pleased to adopt a girl of her late sister’s. Lady Crew- 
kerne would suggest in the event of this course being agreeable to the Reverend 
Perry, that the most presentable, refined and mannerly of her late sister’s children 
be forwarded to her. 


“Get my spectacles, Burden,” said the old lady grimly. “I will 
read it myself.” 

It is perhaps too much to say that a tear stood in the kind eyes 
of the gentlewoman when she rose to obey this behest. But certainly 
a long-drawn sigh escaped her, and the beating of her heart was quick- 
ened. The coming of a third person would at least help to relieve 
the tedium of that establishment. 

The old lady read her letter with patience and with cynicism. 

“Tt will serve,” said she. “Send it at once.” 


And then, as they say in the best fiction, a strange thing happened. 


The most natural and becoming course for Miss Burden to take was 
to ring the bell, in order that this curious document might be dispatched 
by a servant. But she did not do this. In her own person Miss Burden 
went forth of the room, and without waiting to put on her hat she 


passed out at the hall door and with her own hand dropped the letter 
in the pillar box opposite. 


CHAPTER III 
LORD ANDOVER LOOKS IN 


Tiree days later there was delivered in Hill Street a letter bearing 
the west country postmark. It was wrilten in narrow, upright charac- 
ters which seemed to bear a shade of defiance in them. The envelope 
was inscribed with some formality to the Right Honorable the Countess 
of Crewkerne, yet its shape was unfashionable, the paper was of inferior 
quality, and was innocent of any sort of adornment. 

When this document was borne upon the silver dish by Mr. March- 
banks to the chamber of his aged mistress and delivered to her in the 
sanctity of her four poster, there was a slight flicker of the eyelids of 
that elderly diplomatist. It was as though, with the flare that always 
distinguished him, he had come to divine that a great event was in the 
air. 
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The conduct of his mistress added weight to this theory. No sooner 
did she observe this commonplace missive to be nestling among those 
more distinguished notes emanating, as Mr. Marchbanks knew perfectly 
well, from dukes and marquises and earls and the ladies of dukes and 
marquises and earls, than she swooped down upon it for all the world 
as some old eagle might have done with outstretched talon. She read 
as follows: 


The Reverend Aloysius Perry has the honor to present his compliments to the 
Countess of Crewkerne, and begs to say in response to her request that he is for- 
warding to-morrow (Tuesday) per passenger train, his second daughter Araminta, 
who in his humble judgment is the most attractive of those he has to offer. 


The old lady, propped up in her four poster, honored this communi- 
cation with two readings and with a knitted brow. She was a very 
sharp-witted old woman, as I am constantly having to remark, and she 
could not quite make up her mind whether the unconventional flavor 
that clung to the letter of the man that had been married by her sister 
Polly, was the fruit of conscious irony or of bona fide rusticity. 

“Humph,” said she, her invariable exclamation when in doubt about 
anything. “An underbred person, I am afraid.” 

She flung the cause of her uncertainty across the counterpane to her 
genilewoman with a contemptuous gesture. 

“It is an experiment,” said she. “I daresay it is not wise for a 
woman of my age to add to her responsibilities. We shall see. At 
any rate, Burden, you are getting tiresome, and Ponto is getting 
fat.” 

“T feel sure she will be a sweet girl.” Miss Burden ventured to say. 

“Why do you think so?” said the old lady sharply. 

“Girlhood is so delightful,” said Miss Burden, “All young things 
are so adorable.” 

“Burden,” said the old lady ruthlessly, “you are a fool.” 

Miss Burden blushed faintly, as she always did when her birthright 
was applied to her scornfully. Yet it was a trial she had daily to en- 
dure for many years past. She had been called a fool so often that she 
had come to believe that she was one. And that is the kind of belief 
that renders the human lot very hard. The faint tinge of shame that 
dyed the cheek of the poor, sensitive, downtrodden dependent was the 
sign manual of something that lay too deep for tears. 

“Tt is a dangerous experiment,” said the old lady. “At my age I 
ought to know better than to try experimenis. I hope the creature 
will be decently bred.” 
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“Surely, dear Lady Crewkerne,” said Miss Burden, “a girl of poor 
dear Lady Augusta’s can hardly fail to be that.” 

“The father is quite a common man,” said the old lady sourly, “a 
person of no particular family. And unfortunately girls take after 
their fathers.” 

“T feel sure the husband of dear Lady Augusta is a gentleman,” 
said Miss Burden. 

“Burden,” said the old lady ruthlessly, “you are a born fool. Ring 
the bell. It is time I had my massage.” 

During the course of the morning Caroline Crewkerne’s oldest 
friend looked in to pass the time of day with her. He stayed to 
luncheon. 

Andover was one of those men whose mission in life it is to appear 
distinguished on all occasions and in every season. There can be no 
doubt that he succeeded admirably in this laudable ambition. His 
corsets were not to everybody’s taste, and there were also those who did 
not care greatly for the color of his wig and the way in which he wore 
it. It was as black as a raven, abundant in texture and arranged low 
on the forehead in the form of a fringe. But Caroline Crewkerne’s 
judgment of her old gossip was the correct one. Whatever Andover 
was or whatever he was not, emphatically he was not a fool. Had he 
been in any sort oppressed by that not unamiable form of human weak- 
ness the redoubtable Caroline would have been very quick to expose 
it. In a matter of that kind no one could have had a keener or more 
uncompromising instinct. ‘They knew each other so well, they had 
crossed swords so often, each derived so much zest from the display of 
the other’s dexterity, that while interpreting one another with a frank- 
ness that less robust persons might have found almost brutal it had 
respect for a mutual basis. 

To Andover’s credit let it be written he was an admirer of women. 
If they were pretty his admiration was apt to increase. If a character 
of quite singular merit had its vulnerable point—and I do not positively 
assert that it had—it was perhaps to be found in his dealings with the 
most attractive members of what has always been allowed to be a most 
attractive institution. 

To the whole of that sex, however, it was his wont to be extraordi- 
narily polite, charming, supple, and attentive. No one could call Miss 
Burden supremely attractive. She had so many things against her, in- 


cluding the immediate loss of her situation had she developed any spe- 
cial powers in this direction. But she had long been Lord Andover’s 
devoted slave and adherent. It was merely the result of his way with 
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the whole of womankind. Young or old, fair or ugly, it made no differ- 
ence. An air of deferential pleasantness, of candid homage so lightly 
touched with sarcasm that it passed for whimsicality, was extended 
toward all who bore the name of woman, whether it was Caroline Crew- 
kerne herself, her penniless dependent, or the old flower-seller at the 
top of the Haymarket. His graceful smile and his urbane irony were at 
the service of each of them equally. 

It is not too much to say that Miss Burden adored Lord Andover. 
Not openly, of course, not in the broad light of day, but there can be 
little doubt that had the occasion ever arisen she would gladly have 
yielded her life for this handsome, deferential, finely preserved noble- 
man of five and sixty. Nor is it a matter to be wondered at. Although 
she was a well-read woman, with an excellent taste of her own, he 
made out her circulating library lists for her, he invariably had a bunch 
of violets to offer her, or any other simple flower that was in season; 
he took a genuine interest in the condition of her health; and further 
there was every reason to believe that in his heart of hearts he shared 
her intense dislike of Ponto, who had very rudimentary ideas indeed of 
the deference due to light gray trousers. 

“Andover,” said the old lady as soon as they were seated at luncheon, 
“did you know that George Betierton was in London?” 

The pair of old gossips looked one another straight in the face with 
an air of demure innocence. 

“And she at Biarritz,” said Andover musically. 

The old lady bent across the table with the gesture of a sybil. 

“Mark my words,” said she. “The regime is at an end.” 

“T never prophesy in these cases,” said Andover. “She is a very 
able woman, which of course is not surprising, and George is the in- 
carnation of sheer stupidity, which is not surprising either. All the 
same, Caroline, I don’t say you are not right.” 

“Of course I am right,” said Caroline Crewkerne robustly. “And 
I put it to you, Andover, what will be the next move upon the 
tapis?” 

“George will marry?” said Andover tentatively. 

“Precisely,” said the old woman, nodding her head in sage approval. 

“Have you selected a duchess for him?” said Andover. 

“Why do you ask?” said the old lady with an air of diplomacy 
which amused Andover because it was so unnecessary. 

“T ask merely for information,” said he. “If I were a sporting tip- 
ster, Priscilla Lestrange would be my selection.” 

“No,” said Caroline Crewkerne with immense decision, “a man never 
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marries a woman as stupid as himself. Nature’s an old fool, but she 
knows better than to allow that.” 

Andover pondered this philosophical statement with a sagacious 
smile. Caroline’s air, however, was so pontifical that it was not for 
his sex to dissent from it. 

“Well, there is a great amount of stupidity in the world,” said he, 
“and it seems to be growing. By the way, was George sober?” 

“He was holding himself very erectly and he was walking very 
slowly.” 

“Then I’m afraid he wasn’t. But it must be the most tedious thing 
out to spend one’s life in losing one’s money at cards and in criticising 
the Militia.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, “I am quite of opinion that it is time 
George began to pay attention to more permanent things.” 

“The Militia is always with us.” 

“{ meant spiritual things, Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne, 
whose day-of-judgment demeanor nearly choked his lordship. 

“George Betterton,” said he, “has the spirituality of a wheelbarrow. 
It will give me great pleasure to be present when the subject is men- 
tioned.” 

“He is coming to my Wednesday,” said the old lady. “T shall speak 
to him then. That reminds me that Mary Ann Farquhar says this new 
Lancashire bishop eats his cheese in the old-fashioned manner, and he 
is now in London. If I knew his address I would send him a card.” 

“The Carlton Hotel,” said Andover, “is the headquarters of the 
Chureh in London.” 

“Burden,” said the old lady, “make a note of that.” 

With an ostentation that Caroline Crewkerne considered wholly un- 
necessary Andover inscribed this important contribution to sociology 
on the tablets of the gentlewoman. “What new game is the old heathen 
going to play, [ wonder?” was the question that passed through his mind 
as he did so. 

“What was Gobo doing in the parish?” inquired Andover. “Come 
to worry the War Office as usual?” 

“No,” said the old lady, “he seemed more serious than usual, but 
that may have been drink. As I am showing Ponto at the Dog Show 
on Tuesday week, George has consented to award the prizes. I have 
chosen a silver collar with his name inscribed suitably. I don’t know 
anything more becoming than a silver collar for a dog of Ponto’s type.” 

“T am afraid it’s a job,” said Andover. “And don’t forget, my dear 
Caroline, the last one you perpetrated did no good to the country.” 
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“What do you mean, Andover?” said the old lady, with her bristles 
going up like a badger. “Have the goodness to explain your meaning.” 

“That boy from Eton—your protégé—whom you sent out to South 
Africa to command a brigade, made a dooce of a hash of it, they tell 
me.” 

“That is a lie, Andover, and you know it,” said the old lady, whose 
voice quivered so much with passion that it frightened Miss Burden 
considerably. “Poor dear Arthur once told me himself that the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton.” 

“It is your thoughtlessness, my dear Caroline, in taking for gospe! 
the senile speeches of an old fogey who lived far longer than he ought 
to, that has so nearly lost us a continent. The playing fields of Eton 
forsooth !” 

“Andover,” said the old lady, “I despise you.” 

The light of battle was in her eye. It is hardly correct to speak 
of their crossing swords. The weapons they used were cudgels, in the 
use of which they were seen to great advantage. 

Miss Burden was not a little shocked and affrighted. But she had 
witnessed so many exhibitions of a similar character between these com- 
batants, who fully enjoyed a rough and tumble whenever they met, that 
I am by no means sure that the gentlewoman’s fear was not in the nature 
of a pleasant emotion. It is in the nature of a gentlewoman to derive 
a sincere pleasure from being shocked and affrighted. At least it used 
to be so in that bright and glad heyday of decorum before Some Person 
Unknown invented a hockey stick to beat out the brains of female sensi- 
bility. 

It was not until they were drinking coffee in the seclusion of her 
ladyship’s boudoir that peace was restored between the combatants. 
They had both appeared to advantage because they had had long prac- 
tice in all kinds of verbal warfare. Andover’s phrases by long associa- 
tion with the great world were as direct as possible. He called a spade 
a spade, but his manner of so doing was extremely charming. Miss 
Burden thought his most incisive speeches were full of melody. As for 
Caroline Crewkerne she was the sharpest-tongued old woman in London. 
And the least scrupulous, said the very considerable body who had been 
flayed by it. 

Peace restored, the old lady made an abrupt suggestion. 

“Andover,” said she, “it has occurred to me that it is time you 
settled down. You ought to marry.” 

“Cherchez la femme,” said Andover, with a lightness of tone that 
ill became him. 
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“If you will place the matter in my hands,” said Caroline Crewkerne, 
“I shall be happy to do what I can for you.” 
“I am overwhelmed.” 


“Don’t be a coxcomb, Andover,” said Caroline sharply. “Let us 
take a broad view of the subject and let us place it on a matter-of-fact 


basis. I repeat, in my opinion, you ought to marry.” 

“Pourquoi?” 

“In the first place,” said the old woman ruthlessly, “you are not 
quite what you were. Five and sixty is—well five and sixty. It is no 
use disguising the fact that young and attractive women are a little 
inclined to smile at you.” 

Andover writhed. Rather pitifully he raised a hollow guffaw. It 
was perhaps the worst thing he could have done in the circumstances, 
but a fly when it has a pin through its middle invariably increases its 
tortures by twisting its body and flapping its wings. Caroline Crew- 
kerne smiled grimly. 

“The fact is, Andover,” said she, “you have grown already a little 
passée for the role of Pheebus Apollo. Understand the phrase is not 
mine. It was whispered in my ear by an insolent girl who looks upon 
you in the light of a grandfather.” 

Andover mopped his perspiring features with a yellow silk handker- 
chief. He conducted this operation very delicately because his cheeks 
were flushed with a carmine that was apt to run all over the face. 

“T have heard a complaint of your moustache,” said his old friend. 
“In my opinion it requires careful treatment. At present it does not 
harmonize with your general scheme of color. When did you dye it 
last ?” 

“The same day on which you last dyed your hair, my dear Caroline,” 
said Andover, rather laboriously. “As they both belong to the same 
period I thought it right to——” 

“Don’t explain at length,” said Caroline. “I dye my hair weekly. 
But what I want to point out to you is this. In my opinion it is quite 
time you were married. You are rich; it is almost a national scandal 
that there is no entertaining at Andover House; and the title reverts 
to a branch of the family you don’t esteem. Surely there is to be found 
in the world some youngish person of modest attractions—do not delude 
yourself, Andover, that you can ask for more—to whom you can offer 
a vocation.” 

“There is a little actress at the Gaiety—” said Andover thoughtfully. 
“She seems a healthy creature. I daresay she——” 
“Burden, quit the room,” said the old lady. 
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Blushing like a peony and trembling like an aspen—a double feat 
of which gentlewomen nurtured in the best Victorian traditions were 
always capable—Miss Burden obeyed. 

Andover closed the door. 

“Yes, I daresay she would,” said Caroline Crewkerne with her 
hanging judge demeanor. “All the same, Andover, you talk like a 
fool.” 

What Caroline Crewkerne said to Andover I shall not set down. 
The plain truth is that 1 dare not. She was a survival of a famous 
aristocracy which was never accustomed to mince its language. She had 
always been used, as her Georgian forebears had before her, to call 
a spade a spade. It was a mark of caste. And Andover, too, beneath 
his superficial airs and dandified graces, which had earned for him the 
title of “the last of the macaronis,” which really meant nothing at all, 
aad a strain of the most uncompromising frankness. 

Really 1 must apologize to my readers for these two old and hard- 
ened worldlings. 1 hope they will make all the allowance it is possible, 
for whatever the pretensions of one of them, neither was inclined to 
view the great institution we call Woman at all romantically. Andover 
would certainly have rebutted the charge with scorn, but none the less 
it is perfectly true. His affectation of delicacy was only skin deep. Had 
a third person overheard their conversation without being furnished with 
the key to it, he would have concluded that it had to do with the bring- 
ing into the world of a pedigree horse, a thoroughbred dog, a prize cow, 
or a speckled rhinoceros. And he must have wondered how it was that 
two persons who had obviously moved in good society from their youth 
up, could sit téte & téte in a beautiful room in one of the most fashion- 
able thoroughfares in all London discoursing with remarkable point 
and gusto upon a subject which would have befitted a couple of yokels 
in a farmyard. 

“There’s my niece,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 

“Have you a niece?” said Andover. 

“A girl of Polly’s. You remember Polly?” 

“Polly was a very plain woman,” said Andover slowly. “TI think, 
take her altogether, she was the plainest woman I ever saw.” 

“Tt is odd,” said Caroline, “that I had all the good looks as well 
as all the brains. It made life so difficult for Polly. Yet I think her 
heart was better than mine.” 

“Yes, Caroline, I think so,” said Andover, assenting gracefully. 
“But I don’t seem to remember Polly’s marriage.” 

“Tt was not a marriage,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 
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“No?” said Andover, with a sudden access of interest which was 
open to misinterpretation. 

“Polly married the village curate, who hadn't a shilling.” 

“Poor devil,” said Andover. 

“To which of the contracting parties do you refer?” said Caroline 
incisively. 

“Must have been a poor devil,” said Andover, “if he hadn’t a shil- 
ling.” 

“Of course,” said Caroline, “the Family never forgave her. Dearest 
papa forbade her the neighborhood. He might have forgiven the village, 
and he might have forgiven the curacy, but he could not forgive the 
shilling.” 

“Naturally,” said Andover. “But I’ve known parsons’ daughters 
turn out very well. I’ve seen one or two look capital in the Gaiety 
chorus. What’s the age of the gal?” 

“Nineteen,” said Caroline. 

“An alluring period,” said Andover. “Has she a good disposition?” 

“She is my niece,” said Caroline, with admirable succinctness. 

“I must come and see her,” said Andover. “When is she on view?” 

Caroline Crewkerne enfolded herself in her mantle of high 
diplomacy. She paused to measure Andover with that hawklike eye of 
hers. 

“A month to-morrow,” said she. 

“Capital,” said Andover. 

He rose at his leisure. 


“So long, Caroline,” said he. “It is a great pleasure to find you 
*) 99 
so fit. 


Caroline gave him a withered talon. 


“Get another wig,” said she. “And consult a specialist about your 
moustache.” 

“What, for a parson’s daughter!” 

“A duke’s granddaughter,” said the imperious Caroline. 

“I’m damned if I do,” said Andover amiably. 

“You are damned if you don’t,” said Caroline, making the obvious 
retort which is so apt to be mistaken for wit, and fixing an eye upon 
him that was positively arctic. “That is if the creature is worth her 
salt.” 

“You are doubtless correct, Caroline,” said Andover, with the air 
of a man who made a god of reason. “You’ve got a good head. If 
only your heart——” 

With a bow and a smile, which, although a little sinister, had wrought 
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great havoc in their time, Andover withdrew. He pointed a course 
toward a famous shop at the corner of Burlington Gardens. 

“It is quite true what they say,” this nobleman of distinguished 
appearance and open manners might have been heard to mutter to high 
heaven, as he gazed upward to inquire of Jove whether he intended to 
ruin his hat, “she is the most disagreeable old woman in London.” 

However, there is always the reverse of the medal, the other side to 
the picture. This handsome, courtly, finely preserved peer of the realm 
had been somewhat badly mauled no doubt by the old lioness. But had 
he been endowed with eyes in the back of his head, or been gifted with 
some occult faculty, he would have found a salve for his vanity. For 
his exit from the house in Hill Street was marked by a mildly ascetic 
form which was efliciently and discreetly veiled amid the curtains of 
the dining-room windows. Could he have been conscious of the eyes 
that were concentrated upon the back of his gracefully erect and fauli- 
lessly tailored exterior, could he by some special process of the mind have 
ravished the secrets of that chaste yet susceptible bosom, he would have 
been assured that it is not always necessary to invoke the black arts of the 
perruquier to recommend one’s self to the mind and heart of a Christian 
gentlewoman. Had Lord Andover cut off his moustache as a Lenten 
sacrifice—which I regret to say was not at all likely, as I am afraid 
he did not respect the church sufficiently to contemplate such a course of 
action—or had he been as bald as an egg, which Caroline Crewkerne 
declared he certainly was, within the sanctity of Miss Burden’s breast 
there would still only have reigned the image of one perfect man, of 
one true prince. 


CHAPTER IV 
ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST CAUSE OF ALL ROMANCE 


Wrarrep in these reflections that we have dared to disclose, Miss 
Burden was oblivious of the fact that an old woman leaning upon an 
ebony stick, and accompanied by the roundest of all possible dogs with 
the curliest of all possible tails, had entered the room. With a somewhat 
cruel abruptness she was made aware of that fact. 

“Burden, don’t be a fool,” said a voice that was full of hard sarcasm. 
“Come away from that window immediately.” 

In dire confusion Miss Burden endeavored to disentangle herself 
from the folds of the window curtains. 

“That man is as hollow as a drum,” said the old woman with a 
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comprehensive wave of her walking stick. “And as vain as a peacock. 
Where is your self-respect, Burden? A person of your age, position, 
and appearance—it is indecent.” 

Miss Burden was prepared to swoon. Fifty years earlier in the 
world’s history I believe she would have done so. But even the 
emotional apparatus of a Christian gentlewoman is susceptible to streams 
of tendency. Swoons are seldom indulged in in these days by the best 
and most sensitive people. Therefore Miss Burden was content to blush 
guiltily, to droop her head, and to hoist a hunted look in her mild gray 
eyes that was really charming. 

“Burden,” said the old woman sternly, “where is your list for the 
circulating library? I shall have to supervise your reading. It is exer- 
cising a pernicious influence upon your mind and character.” 

Miss Burden produced the list from the recesses of the small wallet 
which she bore suspended from her waist. 

“Precisely as I thought,” said the old lady with a snort. “Novels, 
novels, novels! And by male writers. For some time past, Burden, it 
has been plain to me that an influence has been at work which has been 
undermining your sense of delicacy. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
by George Meredith. Cross it out. Substitute Mrs. T'urner’s Cautionary 
Stories. The Dolly Dialogues by Anthony Hope. Cross it out. Sub- 
stitute The Meditations of Mareus Aurelius. An Old Maid’s Love 
Story by Anon. Cross it out. Substitute The Pleasures of Life by Lord 
Avebury. L’Abbé Constantin by ! Cross it out. Burden, I forbid 
you to read French authors until the end of May.” 

Having issued this Draconian edict, this tyrant over whose rigid head 
three and seventy winters had already passed, left her gentlewoman 
impaled haplessly upon the two-spiked thorn of shame and confusion. 
She proceeded to indulge in her daily siesta, which advancing years ren- 
dered more than ever necessary if her store of natural energy was to 
remain equal to the demands which were made upon it. 

At four o’clock, as I think I have told you already, it was the old 
lady’s custom, if the weather was favorable, to take the air in her yellow 
chariot. Upon this momentous day, however, the elements were adverse ; 
and at twenty-seven minutes past four by the clock in the blue drawing- 
room, she was to be found in that spacious, sombre yet magnificent apart- 
ment. She was wearing her second best turban, a black silk dress; and 
a collar of priceless old lace secured by a brooch which was said to have 
been given to a female relation by good Queen Elizabeth, who for reasons 
of state afterward cut off the head of the recipient. Enthroned before 
a silver teapot and twelve crown derby tea cups with a monogram upon 
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the bottom, prepared to offer some very weak tea and some stale bread 
and butter to a number of persons who were not in the least likely to 
appear to claim it, she presented as formidable a figure as any to be 
found in London. 

I lay stress upon the time—twenty-seven minutes past four—for that 
is the hour at which this history really begins. Then it was that a four- 
wheeled vehicle of a rapidly disappearing type drew up before the im- 
posing front door of the house in Hill Street. Upon the roof of the 
“growler” was a dilapidated wooden box, insecurely tied with a cord, 
which had been pieced in three places. And seated modestly enough in 
its interior was—well, the First Cause of All Romance. 

I] cannot say more than that. There she was. The first thing apper- 
taining to her that was projected from the dim recesses of the “growler” 
was her straw hat. Now, as I think I have already observed, there is a 
great deal in a hat. They are full of character, straw hats especially. 
And as it is my duty to extenuate nothing I am bound to say that this 
one was of preposterous dimensions, it flopped all over the place while 
its condition seemed to be one of general depravity. 

In general shape, design and texture it was far more like an inverted 
vegetable basket than anything else. Unmistakably rustic, even in its 
prime, it was now old, discolored and misshapen; and the piece of black 
ribbon that had adorned it in its youth was really not fit for the west 
end of London. Purchased of the general outfitter of Slocum Magna 
for the sum of one and eleven pence half-penny in the spring of 1900, 
I have no hesitation in saying that it was the most irresponsible hat that 
ever came out of Devon. It had absolutely no business whatever in that 
classic thoroughfare which for many years past has been dedicated to 
the usage of fashion. 

I am taking up a lot of time over the hat, although I am aware 
that my readers are saying “Bother the hat! Tell us what is under- 
neath it.” Precisely. All in good time. But it is my duty to set 
down things in the exact order they emerged from the dim recesses of 
the growler. The inverted vegetable basket was the first to emerge 
undoubtedly. And then came the tip of a chin. it was inclined at 
a furtive angle of feminine curiosity. Although only the extreme tip 
of it was visible, the preposterous headgear which overshadowed it really 
ought not to be mentioned on the same page with it. For there can be 
no doubt that the chin was the work of a very great Artist indeed. 

The cabman came down from his perch. He was a veteran with an 
extremely red visage, and a general look of knowledge which he had 
a perfect right to asssume. 
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“You are ere, Miss,” said he as he opened the door of the “growler” 
with a spacious air which almost suggested that he was the ground 
landlord of the whole of the west end of London. “You would like 
the portmanter down, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, please,” drawled a friendly voice from within. 

While the cabman with great ceremony and an immense display of 
exertion was lifting the corded box from the roof, the owner of the 
inverted vegetable basket emerged from the “growler,’ marched up 
the steps of the Right Honorable the Countess of Crewkerne’s town 
residence, and rang a loud peal upon the front door bell. 

The front door was opened immediately by Mr. Collins, who was 
rather inclined to expect a duchess. Mr. Collins passsed his life in 
the expectation of duchesses. And with his imperturbable mien, his 
somewhat supercilious eyes, and his superb suit of livery, which did 
infinite credit to the most exclusive firm in Savile Row, no man on 
this planet, whatever point they have reached in Mars, was better fitted 
to receive one. 

Mr. Collins was taken aback. By an inexcusable oversight on the 
part of the powers that obtained in ILill Street, the personal retainers of 
the Right Honorable the Countess of Crewkerne had not been informed 
that her ladyship expected her niece. No carriage had been sent to 
meet her. The fact was that the old lady expected her on the following 
day. Whether the Reverend Aloysius Perry had expressed himself ob- 
securely or whether Lady Crewkerne and her gentlewoman had read his 
letter carelessly is a problem not easy to solve. But there the matter 
stood. The fair visitor from Slocum Magna, in the middle of Dartmoor, 
North Devon, was not in the least expected, and Mr. Collins was taken 
aback. 

It did not take him long to recover, however, for he was a very self- 
possessed gentleman. Almost immediately he began to subject the in- 
vader to a very severe scrutiny. He began with the crown of her hat. 'To 
say the least the beginning was very unfortunate. From the hat his bos- 
tile gaze passed to a very rustic-looking cloak, which had a hood to it. 
If there was one thing that Mr. Collins despised more than another it 
was a cloak with a hood. 

Then the frock underneath! It was a sort of lilac print arrange- 
ment, faded in places, and completely outgrown by its wearer, who— 
whisper it not in Bond Street !—stood exactly six feet in her stockings. 
As the intelligent reader will doubtless surmise, the skirt of this 
nondescript garment displayed a great deal more ankle than was usually 
to be seen in the metropolis. And such ankles! Yet the boots which 
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adorned them may have made them appear worse than they really were. 
The village cobbler at Slocum Magna has always been allowed.to be a 
conscientious and painstaking craftsman, but it is very doubtful whether 
he will ever be awarded a gold medal for his skill in the higher graces 
of his art. The ankles of the fair visitor were encased in the most 
resolutely thick, ugly, misshapen pair of laced-up boots Mr. Collins 
had ever seen in his life. 

His uncompromising eye then fell upon a pair of gloves which in 
his opinion were all that a pair of gloves should not be. They were 
made of black cotton and had been very freely darned. And as if this 
was not enough, the right glove was clasped round the handle of a 
wicker basket of a dreadfully rural, not to say common character. The 
lid, which was secured by a piece of string, had a great air of uncertainty 
about it. At any moment it threatened to give way to the weight it had 
to bear. And as if all these astonishing details did not in themselves 


. 


suffice there was a “growler” immediately opposite the sacred precincts ; 
while at that very moment a red-faced and festive-looking cabman was 
toiling up the steps with a dilapidated wooden box tied by a cord 
which had been pieced in three places. 

In the circumstances there was only one thing for Mr. Collins to do. 
This Mr. Collins did with great energy and conviction. He sniffed. 

At almost the same moment a perfectly ludicrous drawl] assailed his 
ears. 

“Does Aunt Caroline live here, please?” said the occupant of the 
doorstep. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Collins was nonplussed by the 
question. 

“This is the residence of the Countess of Crewkerne,” said Mr. 
Collins with hauteur. 

Unhappily the effect was marred by the officious behavior of the cab- 
man. That worthy was oppressed by no sense of embarrassment. With 
a wheeze and a grunt which were wholly unnecessary, because the box 
contained so little, he made his way past its owner with ostentatious 
heaviness, and was about to bring it into forcible contact with Mr. Col- 
lins’s best suit of livery, when the custodian of the portals realized that 
it was a time for action. 

“Don’t bring it in,” said he sternly. “Stay where you are. I will 
make inquiries.” 

With a glance not to the cabman only but to the wearer of the in- 
verted vegetable basket also, which intimated that they crossed that 
aristocratic threshold upon peril of their lives, Mr. Collins turned upon 
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his heel. He walked across the entrance hall to confer with his chief, 
who, of course, was no less a personage than Mr. Marchbanks himself. 

The conference was grave but it was brief. Mr. Marchbanks came 
forward in his own inimitable manner, only to find that the fair in- 
truder, preposterous hat, hooded cloak, cobbled boots, darned gloves and 
all, had had the temerity to enter. 

I do not say positively that Mr. Marchbanks frowned upon her. 
But certainly he looked very majestic. And it is my deliberate judgment 
that, had you searched the length and breadth of Mayfair, it would 
have been impossible to find a more imposing man than he. His nose 
was like the Duke of Wellington’s, and it was known that his demeanor 
was modelled upon that of that renowned hero and patriot. In his cuta- 
way morning coat and spotless shirt front, and his great Gladstone 
collar, purchased at the same shop as was affected by that distinguished 
statesman, with his black bow tie and his patrician features, he might 
just as well have been prime minister of these realms as merely the butler 
to old Lady Crewkerne. 

I lay particular stress upon these facts, and I want all my feminine 
readers to make an especial effort to comprehend them, because the 
behavior of the Heroine was such as has never previously been offered to 
the public in a work of this character. She shook hands with the butler. 

In a measure I blame Mr. Collins. Ie approached Mr. Marchbanks 
so reverently, he addressed him with such an air of deference, that the 
artless intruder might almost be pardoned for jumping to the conclusion 
that Mr. Marchbanks was a marquis uncle whom she had never heard 
of before. At any rate no sooner had the finely chiselled profile of Mr. 
Marchbanks confronted her than the creature of the straw hat tucked 
the wicker basket under her left arm, and thrust out her right hand 
with a spasmodic suddenness which dumbfounded Mr. Marchbanks 
completely. 


“Oh, how do you do?” she said. “I hope you are quite well.” 


Mr. Marchbanks did exactly what you would expect him to do. 
He drew himself up to his full height. Yet there was no confusion in 
his gesture, although it was a great crisis in his life. After an instant 
of silence in which he sought very successfully to recover the grand 
manner, he held a short private colloquy with Mr. Collins. Neither 
of these gentlemen had been informed that her ladyship expected her 
niece, but Mrs. Plunket, the housekeeper, had informed them that a 
new under-housemaid was expected at six o'clock. 

That is how the instinct of Mr. Marchbanks came to betray him. 

(T'o be continued) 
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THE ELECTION OF A PRESIDENT—A DRAMA IN THREE 
ACTS 
BY J. HAMPDEN DOUGHERTY 


THE most desolating wars of history have arisen from disputes over 
accession to the sovereign power of a nation. Nothing much worse in 
the catalogue of disasters could befall this land than a controversy over 
the election to the Presidency of the United States. One such happened 
thirty years ago, and it carried us almost to the brink of civil war. To 
many people the question which arose for settlement in 1877, while novel 
and extraordinary, once determined, was unlikely to recur. It brought 
to them a vision of evil which it were best quickly to banish from 
memory. But others knew that the crisis of that year was something 
which the wisest of statesmen had been predicting and expecting almost 
from the foundation of the Government; and that nothing but the 
patriotism of the leaders in Congress of that epech, and the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion of the Democratic party averted the horrors of civil strife. 
The solution of 1877 was reached by means of a special enactment creat- 
ing a commission to pass upon all disputed returns and report to Con- 
gress, both houses of which bound themselves to accept every decision of 
the commission which they did not jointly agree to overthrow—an agree- 
ment so extraordinary in its nature as to be without a parallel. The 
Democratic party would never have consented to the measure but for 
its belief that it would control cight of the fifteen members of the elec- 
toral tribunal. The electoral commission law stands almost alone in 
the history of Congressional legislation as a statute enacted to meet a 
particular emergency. No justifiable optimism can lead us to believe 
that such a law will be enacted again. 

The law grew out of the enigmatical language of the constitution 
regarding the count of the votes of Presidential electors. The Constitu- 
tion uses a passive form of expression—“the votes shall then be counted.” 
Who should do the counting had been the question for more than three- 
score years. Was the president of the Senate, who is directed by the 
Constitution to open the envelopes containing the returns from the 
several States, to count the votes; or was Congress to count them? And 
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did the word “count” mean “enumerate” or had it the wider significance 
of “canvass”? Statesmen had for years taken divergent views of these 
questions. ‘The ditferences of opinion were not party differences—at 
least up to 1877. 

The defects of our electoral college system were so startlingly brought 
to public attention during the Tilden-Hayes contest, that Congress was 
impelled to attempt the preparation of a law to govern the count, unless 
it would confess the problem to be insoluble by legislation, and to require 
a Constitutional amendment as the only remedy. After ten to twelve 
years of study, on February 3, 1887, Congress passed a statute, general 
in form, for the determination of some, although by no means all, of the 
questions that might arise in a Presidential election. In this law, Con- 
gress, rightly or wrongly, arrogates to itself jurisdiction to count the 
electoral votes—a jurisdiction disputed by some of the ablest statesmen 
of every party since the question was first mooted as to where the power 
lay. “No governmental power or duty,” said Senator Pugh, of Alabama, 
in the Senate, in 1882, “has been more fully or ably discussed in both 
houses of Congress than the power and duty of counting the votes of 
the electors appointed by each State to choose a President and Vice- 
President of the United States.” The debates of Congress, especially 
since the year 1821, show this assertion to be no exaggeration. 


The debate which resulted in the act of February 3, 1887, Hoar once 
declared, might almost have been “said to have been in progress during 
the whole time since the December session of 1875.” The bill 


encountered powerful enemies in each party in both houses. John 
Sherman, of Ohio, pronounced it unconstitutional. After thirteen years 
of discussion, “a point,” said he, “has not yet been reached where the 
other house or the Senate can be satisfied with the solution that is pro- 
posed of this most difficult problem.” Ingalls was even more emphatic 
in hostility than Sherman. The bill was “legislative patchwork”; the 
requisite thing was a change in the organic law. “This matter has been 
debated since 1789. It will continue to be debated until there is a 
constitutional amendment.” 

It is a common opinion that the plebiscite, which is quadrennially 
held in November on the same day throughout the Union, decides once 
and for all the succession to the Presidency for the ensuing four years. 
3ut the most superficial knowledge shows this opinion to be erroneous. 
The voter who is to take part in the choice of President finds that there 
has been placed in his hands a ballot containing the names of a number 
of persons all or mostly unknown to him. Not one voter in a hundred, 
in this State, could name half of the Presidential electors whose names 
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will appear in the ballot under his party’s emblem in November. Prob- 
ably not one in a like number could explain the origin or purpose of the 
electoral college. The voter understands that by voting under his party 
emblem, he is casting a ballot for Taft, Bryan, or Debs, as the case may 
be. His vote will be quite as effective for practical purposes as it would 
be were he a profound student of constitutional law. The newspapers 
of the country within a day or two after this plebiscite announce the 
election of the successful candidate; the news is heralded by eable to 
remote continents ; the election figures are widely analyzed and discussed, 
and the probable cabinet and policy of the President-elect become the 
themes of reporters and editors; and yet, constitutionally, only the first 
act in the three-act drama of a Presidential election has been concluded, 
and from a legal point of view no President has been elected at all. 
This first act in the drama was, in the judgment of our forefathers, 
the least important, but in the evolution of American politics, it has 
assumed the chief place in the public mind. The framers of the Consti- 
tution expected the various electoral colleges to make untrammelled 
choice of the President and Vice-president. Imagine 16,000,000 voters 
to-day giving their free proxies for this vitally important purpose to 
the electors in the different States! Imagine the voters of New 
York saying to thirty-nine Presidential electors: “We have chosen you 
to cast a ballot for us for such person as you in your wisdom select 
as the best man to become President.” In theory, this is the meaning 
of the Constitution, but no elector, since the days when John Adams 
was chosen President, has dared to run counter to the will of the con- 
stituency which chose him. In one contingency, according to the his- 
torian Van Holst, a President might in truth be chosen by the electoral 
colleges, irrespective of the preferences of party conventions—that is, 
in case the Presidential candidate of the victorious party should die 
before the meeting of the electoral colleges. “The effects that such an 
accident might produce,” says the historian, “are incalculable.” So com- 
paratively unimportant did our forefathers consider the first stage in 
the drama of a Presidential election, that they made no provision what- 
ever for any election by popular vote. The Constitution nowhere alludes 
to the election of Presidential electors. Its language is: “Each State 
shall appoint in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors equal to the whole number of senators and representa- 
tives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no senator 
or representative or person holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be appointed an elector.” So absolute is the power 
of each State legislature that, as was said in the House of Representa- 
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tives in 1826 by an eloquent New York congressman, the legislature of 
any State might choose electors itself or delegate the power of selection 


“ 


to “a board of bank directors, a turnpike corporation, or a synagogue.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in the only decision it has 
ever made upon this subject, has declared the power of the State legisla- 


ture to be absolute. When the Constitution first went into operation, in 


only four States was the choice given by the State legislature to the 


people. These States were Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia. In Pennsylvania and Maryland, the people of the entire State 
chose the Presidential electors by a general ticket ; in Massachusetts and 
Virginia the choice was made in districts, as congressmen are still 
elected. Massachusetts adhered to the district system until 1796, when 
its legislature resumed to itself the right to choose electors, and con- 
tinued thus to appoint them until 1816. In the State of New York, 
the people had no direct part in the choice of Presidential electors until 
1828, the legislature having always theretofore chosen them in joint 
session of the two houses. In that year it passed a law permitting the 
people to elect electors in districts; in 1832, the State adopted the gen- 
eral ticket system, which has since become universal throughout the 
Union. This November election, now deemed so important, was never 
referred to in any act of Congress until the year 1845, when Congress 
prescribed that the electors should be appointed in each State on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in the month of November of the 
year in which they were to be appointed. 

The second, and what the fathers conceived to be the chief, act in 
the Presidential electoral drama, was the choice of President and Vice- 
President made by the electors in the electoral colleges, whether they 
themselves had been chosen by popular vote or by legislative action. In 
order that the vote in each electoral college should, as far as possible, 
be the free and independent act of its members, the Constitution was 
most careful to prescribe the qualifications of electors. The fathers were 
afraid of the predominant influence of the national legislature in the 
selection of President, and the insidious power of the executive was also 
a danger against which they thought it necessary to erect safeguards. 
Hence, no senator or representative, nor any appointee of the President 
or Congress, was eligible for the office of Presidential elector. And to 
avoid the influence which one State might exercise over another, the 
Constitution required the electors to assemble and make their choice on 
the same day, throughout the entire country. In the contest of 1877, 
it was discovered that in Flerida, Louisiana and Oregon, party conven- 
tions had selected for the office of Presidential elector men actually hold- 
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ing commissions from the United States, and therefore, technically 
speaking, ineligible to act as electors. The point whether this technical 
disqualification required the rejection of the vote of an ineligible elector 
was never satisfactorily decided by the electoral commission. The mem- 
bers of that tribunal spoke volubly upon the subject, but no two of the 
majority agreed in the reasons for their decision. It is safe to say that 
if the question shall again arise, no one can predict how it will be decided. 

The first Presidential election was conducted in the method pre- 
scribed in a resolution drafted by the convention of 1787 and adopted by 
the States when they ratified the Constitution. In 1792 Congress passed 
a law to cover future elections. The act of 1792, which regulated every 
Presidential election from Washington’s second term to the election of 
Benjamin Harrison, required the electors to meet and to vote on the 
first Wednesday in December at such place in each State as should be 
directed by the legislature thereof; it directed the electors to make and 
sign three certificates of all the votes by them given, and seal up the 
same, certifying on each that a list of the votes of such State for Presi- 
dent and Vice-president was contained therein, and these were to be 
transmitted, one by messenger to the President of the Senate before the 
first Wednesday in January thereafter, at the national capital; another, 
by post to the same official; and the third to the federal judge of the 
district in which the electors assembled. The act also directed the 
“executive authority” of each State to have three lists made, of 
the names of the electors of each Siate, certified and delivered to the 
electors when they assembled, and one of these lists was to be annexed 
to each list of their votes. Thus the credentials of the electors of each 
State and the result of their vote were to be certified for delivery to 
the president of the Senate; and upon compliance with these require- 
ments of Congress, the second step in the process of a Presidential elec- 
tion was completed. 

The third act in the drama—which the makers of the Constitution 
believed would always be a simple act of counting—was, by the law of 
1792, required to be performed on the second Wednesday of February 
succeeding the meeting of the electors. The procedure on that important 
day was thus briefly provided for in the Constitution: “The president 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted.” 
This apparently simple, yet inscrutable mandate has, as has been stated, 
heen the subject of more debate than any other clause in the nation’s 
organic law. But after a century of discussion, the matter has been sup- 
posedly put at rest, by the Act of 1887, which provides that the two houses 
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shall count the votes, though it neglects to prescribe how these shall be 
counted, if the two houses should fail to agree as to what returns from 
the several States shall be received, and what rejected. This act in large 
measure supersedes the Act of 1792. 

The popular will has succeeded in making the vote of the State 
electors only a registration of the people’s choice; the electors are prac- 
tically automatons. “The people, not the electors, make the President” 
is an epigrammatic way of describing the evolution of history. Like 
most epigrams, this fails to state the whole truth. In order that there 
may be a constitutional election, every technical requirement of the 
Constitution relative to the triple process of election must still be 
obeyed. The system, which is commonly supposed to be very simple, 
appears, upon analysis, to be extremely complicated and highly technical 

as the country has several times discovered. It is a system fraught 
with peril, according to many of the greatest statesmen of the country. 
Pages of this article might be devoted to quotations in proof of this 
assertion. It is a general truth that any complicated elective procedure 
is certain to be environed with difficulties and dangers. If nothing else 
condemned the system, the fact that the Constitutional election extends 
over almost three months would be sutflicient to condemn it. A close 
election, in which the electoral vote should happen to be almost evenly 
divided and in which the result of the ultimate count might remain for 
a long period a matter of uncertainty, would inevitably be a source of 
the greatest peril. With a reckless or unscrupulously partisan Presi- 
dent in the executive office, there is no foreseeing what evils might 
happen. 

The only changes important to note at this time made by the Act of 
1887 in the Act of 1792 are these: The Act of 1887 changes the date 
for the meeting and the vote of the electors in the several States from 
the first Wednesday of December to the second Monday of January, 
after the popular election, the object of the change being to allow more 
time for the settlement of a dispute in any State over the appointment 
of electors. The statute necessitates a determination of any such contro- 
versies at least six days before the second Monday of January, the day 
upon which the electors assemble and vote. It substitutes the fourth Mon- 
day of January for the second Wednesday of February, as the date when the 
two houses of Congress shall assemble in joint meeting for the count 
of the electoral votes. This last change was made in consequence of the 
country’s experience in 1877—to allow more time for the houses, in their 
joint meeting, to settle all controversies over electors and returns and 
thus enable them to reach the final count before noon of March 4th. 
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The statute further makes the seal of the State as well as the certificate 
of the State Executive, essential to the certification of the lists of the 
names of electors and of their votes which are to be transmitted in tripli- 
cate to Washington. Nothing eould more clearly demonstrate, than does 
this statute, that the election of a President is not a one-act drama, 
complete on the day when the popular vote is given in November. 
Before alluding to the language of the statute concerning the pro- 
ceedings on the fourth Monday of January, in the two houses in joint 
convention, we may well pause to note some of the questions which 
might arise for determination in the several States before the participation 
of a State in the work of Presidential election is completed; in other 
words, before the second act in the drama is closed. There is first the 
canvass of the popular vote in November. There is, secondly, the 
meeting of the electors in the several State capitals, their voting for 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates, and their signing, their 
certification and transmission of the lists. ‘The Constitution declares 
that the electors, however appointed, shall meet on the same day, in the 
respective States; and it renders certain persons ineligible to act as 
electors and excludes from the Presidential office persons not of the age 
of thirty-five years and not born within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. It attaches like disabilities to the Vice-President. Party con- 
ventions may be relied upon to take every care not to present as candi- 
dates persons disqualified by lack of the requisite age and citizenship. 
No difliculty of this nature has ever yet arisen. But it has several times 
happened—much oftener than is commonly supposed—that Presidential 
electors have been appointed who were ineligible or disqualified under the 
language of the Constitution. The first occasion of importance when 
this happened was in 1837. Certain deputy postmasters appeared to 
have been chosen as electors in North Carolina, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut. Clay moved in the House of Representatives for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire whether any electoral votes had 
heen given contrary to the provisions of the Constitution regarding 
eligibility of electors, and if such votes were given, what ought to be done 
with them. The committee appointed by the house, consisting of Clay, 
Felix Grundy and Silas Wright, reported that the Constitution excluded 
deputy postmasters from appointment, that the disqualification related 
to the time of the appointment, and that the resignation of the office of 
deputy postmaster, after his appointment as elector, would not entitle 
him to vote as elector under the terms of the Constitution. The question in 
that vear was purely academic—even excluding these ineligible votes 
Van Buren had plainly been elected. But what would happen if the 
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counting or the discarding of such votes should be necessary to determine 
the actual result? The committee, in answer to this query, reported: 

Should a case occur in which it became necessary to ascertain and determine 
upon the qualifications of electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, the important question would be presented: What tribunal would, under 
the Constitution, be competent to decide? Whether the respective colleges of 
electors in the different States should decide upon the qualifications of their own 
members, or Congress should exercise the power, is a question which the com- 
mittee are of opinion ought to be settled by a permanent provision upon the 
subject. 


A “permanent provision” might have been wisely embodied in the 
Act of 1887, but it is silent on this point, and other important ones. 
The matter in different phases came before the electoral commission in 
1877, but the members of that tribunal seem all to have had different 
opinions and no actual decision was reached. Mistakes will be almost 
sure to happen on an occasion when every electoral vote will be needed 
to insure a majority for some candidate. Suppose that in January next, 
when the electoral college of this State assembles at Albany, it should be 
found that one or more members were federal officials of some description 
—what is to be done? May they resign and the other members of the 


electoral college supply the vacancies caused by their resignation? The 

Clay Committee in 1837 said this could not be done, although, it is 

true, some of the electoral commission of 1877 thought it might be. 
Another difficulty that has twice arisen might easily recur. By reason 


of some catastrophe the members of an electoral college might fail to 
mect upon the prescribed day. This is the only day upon which they 
can meet, as the Constitution requires all the colleges to meet on one 
day. An elector is strictly an ephemeral creature; he holds his office 
for a single day. It is his duty to attend at the State capital with 
his colleagues, cast his vote and sign his name to the lists. He is then 
functus officio. In 1857, the Wisconsin college was prevented by a 
violent snowstorm from meeting on the appointed day (then the first 
Wednesday of December), and although it convened and voted on the 
succeeding day, the vote of the State was challenged in the joint meeting 
of the two houses ; and a stormy debate ensued upon the question whether 
it should be accepted. But Wisconsin’s vote, fortunately, was not needed 
to insure Buchanan’s election or Fremont’s defeat, and actual count was 
evaded. In 1869, the Georgia electors, by mistake, voted on the day 
fixed in the Confederate Constitution, which was the second Wednesday 
of December. Again, in 1881, the electors of the same State voted on 
the wrong day. The vote, in each case, was left uncounted. Had Han- 
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cock carried New York, with Georgia failing to vote on the prescribed 
day, a tie would probably have resulted in the vote, which would have 
thrown the choice for the Presidency into the House of Representatives. 

Another contingency might happen to exclude the vote of a State; 
the certificates might be destroyed before they had left the hall in which 
an electoral college met, or either by accident or design the signature of 
an elector, the seal of a State or a Governor’s certificate be omitted. 
Or an elector, after having voted, might die before affixing his signature 
to the list. Under the Act of 1792, the State seal was not essential 
to the certification; nevertheless the Senate of the United States, in the 
electoral count of 1873, erroneously assuming that Arkansas had a great 
seal, rejected the Arkansas electoral certificate; and inasmuch as the 
joint rule of 1865 was then in force under which the vote of either 
house of Congress might cause the rejection of a return, the vote of 
Arkansas was not counted. As Morton, in afterward speaking of the 
incident, said: “In ten minutes we [the Senate] disfranchised about 
600,000 people.” <A novel discussion arose over the Georgia returns in 
the same year. Greeley, the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
died after the popular vote in November but before the day for the 
assembling of the electoral colleges. Three of Georgia’s electors having 
voted for Greeley notwithstanding his death, the two houses of Con- 
gress differed as to whether these votes were regular and they were 
rejected. These illustrations may suflice to show some of the dangers 
attaching to the second step in the election. There is also the possibility 
of a controversy over the election of electors, and State canvassers might 
be prevented by injunction from issuing certificates of election to the 
electors. 

Finally, assume that the electoral certificates reach Washington in 
safety and that they are opened on the fourth Monday of January in 
the presence of the two houses. This is an occasion of transcendent 
moment and is the only occasion when, under the Constitution, the two 
houses of Congress assemble in one hall. In early days, when representa- 
tives were fewer in number, the houses convened in the Senate chamber. 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr have presided at this 
imposing ceremony. Since 1809, the two houses have met in the hall 
of the House of Representatives. For generations statesmen were per- 
plexed to know whether the houses were so convened as to constitute 
one body with their separate individualities destroyed for the time be- 
ing, or whether, still preserving their separate identity, they were merely 
physically conjoined in one meeting place. The best precedents seemed 
to hold that two distinct bodies were briefly united, but with no common 
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function except to witness the count by the president of the Senate, with- 
out debate. If any question arose, the houses separated and debate was 
conducted by each in its own chamber. When the debate was concluded, 
the houses reconvened to proceed with the count until its completion. 
Their joint proceedings were conducted under rules established by each 
house and mutually accepted. These rules provided for tellers to make 
lists of the voters. ‘The method of procedure is now prescribed by the 
Act of February 3, 1887. The two houses meet at one o’clock in the after- 
noon on the fourth Monday of January following the November election 
in the hall of the House of Representatives; the president of the Senate 
acts as presiding oflicer; two tellers previously appointed by the Senate 
and two previously appointed by the House receive all the certificates 
as they are opened by the presiding ollicer, make lists of the same, and 
count the votes. The result is announced by the president of the Senate. 
As each certificate is read, the presiding oflicer calls for objections. All 
objections must be formulated in writing, and must be separately con- 
sidered in each house. After vote upon objections, the houses resume 
their joint session and proceed with the count until it is finished. While 
objections to a return from any one State are under consideration, no 
votes from any other State may be acted upon. Inasmuch as the houses 
must separate to discuss objections, and unrestrained discussion might 
protract the work of counting interminably, debate upon each objection 
is limited by the act to a maximum of two hours. In the case of a close 
electoral vote, with partisans of either side ready with any objections, it 
is easy to see how perilous is the situation, even if there should be but a 
single return from each State. In several Presidential elections there 
has been no definite count, because the constitutional lawyers in Con- 
gress could not agree upon the votes to be discarded and to be counted. 
The “alternative count” is the device adopted to get over such difficulties. 
There was an alternative count in 1821, because of doubt whether the 
votes of Missouri should be counted. The alternative count was em- 
ployed in 1837, for Michigan’s case was analogous to fhat of Missouri 
in 1821. There was an alternative count in 1857, owing to the difficulty 
over Wisconsin’s votes. There was such a count in 1869 because of dif- 
ference of opinion whether Georgia’s electoral vote should be counted, 
and the electoral vote of that State was counted in the alternative again 
in 1881. There was no actual count in 1817, for the objections to 
Indiana’s vote were never passed upon. In several cases during the 
reconstruction epoch, votes of Southern States were either counted in 
the alternative, or not counted at all. But in none of these various 
cases was it essential to an exact result to determine whether the votes 
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counted in the alternative ought to be actually counted or not. The 
Constitution requires that the votes shall be counted, and whenever there 
has been an alternative count the constitution has been disobeyed. In 
the case of a close vote, disobedience would be impossible; but an ac- 
curate count 





a count acceptable to the country—could not, perhaps, 
be made between the fourth Monday of January and the fourth of 
March. 

The objections that might be presented to electoral certificates in 
this joint meeting of the two houses, as was well stated by the late 
Senator John T. Morgan a few years ago, are “as numerous as it is 
possible for the ambition, the cupidity, the fraud and the skill of wicked 
men to invent.” Experience has shown that there might be a failure to 
appoint electors, that electors might fail to act, that there might be fraud 
in a popular election, that the contest of an election might not have been 
satisfactorily decided; that electors might be chosen on the wrong day, 
or vote on the wrong day; that they might vote before their State had 
entered the Union, as happened in Indiana in 1816, in Missouri in 1820, 
in Michigan in 1836; that their certificates might be defective or the 
authentication defective; that a certificate might contain too many 
electoral votes; that electors might be Government officers; that con- 
flicting certificates might come from the same State; yet for most of 
these cases no provision whatever is made in the Act of 1887. Where 
conflicting returns are received from a State, the statute attempts to 
declare the procedure, but it has increased, rather than diminished, the 
chances of trouble, by changing the date when the electoral colleges meet, 
from December to January. Ordinarily a new State government begins 
on the first of January succeeding a Presidential election. If a con- 
troversy should arise over election to the governorship of a State, it 
would probably be at its height when electors meet, whereas if they were 
to meet, as formerly, in December, such a contest would probably have 
been determined. Two sets of certificates are therefore more likely to be 
sent from a doubtful State to the president of the Senate in January 
than in December. If two persons, each claiming to be the executive 
of a State, certify to different sets of electors, what is to be done in the 
joint meeting of the two houses? Thnder the Act of 1887 a State would 
be disfranchised, and its electoral vote sacrificed, unless both houses 
should agree to count it, but a Republican Senate, and a Democratic 
house would probably not agree to do so. In some contingencies the Act 
of 1887 gives either house the right to exclude the vote of a State, even 
in the case of a single return. John Sherman of Ohio, in criticising these 
provisions in the Senate, declared that the law gave Congress “the power 
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to exclude the vote of New York or of any other State in the Union, 
not by the will of the two houses, but by the vote of either house,” and he 
added: “If the Senate should reject the vote of a State, and thus secure 
a party advantage, the house could reject the vote of another State to 
secure a like advantage.” And if the two houses should differ, what 
authority, it was repeatedly asked in the course of debate, is to decide 
between them? Senator Hoar, one of the ablest supporters of the bill, 
admitted that herein lay its chief defect. A perfect bill, said he, would 
have provided for a common arbiter, in the event of a disagreement 
between the houses whether to accept or reject a return. “There has 
never assembled at the seat of Government, since the Government went 
into operation, a Congress whose two houses would agree as to the person 
who should be the suitable common arbiter between them. John Mar- 
shall tried it and failed, in 1800; Daniel Webster tried it and failed, in 
1824; the men of 1876 tried it and failed, except for the single occasion 
with which the electoral commission bill dealt.” A deadlock between 
the houses would leave the country without a President, except in the 


contingency provided for in the Constitution, when the house proceeds to 


elect the President, and the Senate, the Vice-President; but this step, 
which is a possible fourth act in the drama, can be taken only when 
no candidate has an actual majority of the electors appointed, and the 
question, in one of its hydra-headed forms, whether any candidate has 
such a majority, may be the issue upon which the two houses are 
opposed. 

There has been a fourth act in the drama on two occasions. In 1801, 
there was a tie vote between Jefferson and Burr; in 1825, no one of the 
four leading candidates had a majority of the electoral votes. Both 
elections produced intense excitement; the election of 1801 led to the 
twelfth amendment to the Constitution; the election of 1825, to a vigor- 
ous but unsuccessful effort to abolish the house election altogether. The 
house election may result in the defeat of the candidate whom the most 
of the people wish to see elected. The choice is to be made from the 
three candidates having the greatest number of electoral votes, but the 
vote is not a per capita vote, but a vote by States. Before the house can 
constitutionally act, it must appear that no candidate has a majority 
of the votes of the electors duly appointed ; but who are the electors duly 
appointed may, according to both Senators Evarts and Ingalls, often be 
a most perplexing question. The Act of 1887 does not attempt its solu- 
tion. Nor does the law attempt to determine at what moment in the 
drama the curtain may be rung down on the third act, or when the 
fourth act is to open. Is the House of Representatives to decide for 
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itself, during the progress of the joint meeting, that no candidate has 
a majority of the votes of the duly appointed electors, and that the mo- 
ment has therefore come for the exercise of its prerogative to choose a 
President? Is the Senate at equal liberty to resolve that the time has 
not arrived, and that it will not proceed to the election of a Vice- 
President? What authority is to determine these matters? These are 
not abstract questions, for on several occasions when the two houses 
have been of opposite political faith, angry members of the more popu- 
lar body have asserted that it was the duty of that house, in the absence 
of a final and definitive count, to proceed to the election of the President. 

The danger of a prolonged controversy over the election of a Presi- 
dent, if not due entirely to the constitutional requirement for a choice 
by electors, is greatly aggravated by it. All the difficulties heretofore 
experienced have grown out of the electoral system. It is commonly 
admitted to be useless, but is far worse than useless, it is positively 
dangerous. Morton in the Senate, in 1873, in a speech whose aim was 
to secure its abolition, said: “The electoral colleges have turned out to 
be wholly useless. Every reason given for their original establishment 
has absolutely failed in practice. But while they are powerless for good, 
they may be potent for evil. In their election, errors may easily be 
committed, and in very many instances have been. Errors might be made 
in the printing of the names of electors, either inadvertently or through 
fraud, sufficient to reverse the vote of a State.” 

The opportunities for fraud and corruption are numerous, and they 
have often been pointed out. Recent ballot law amendments have mul- 
tiplied the chances of error. It is not within the province of Congress 
to provide a remedy, because under the Constitution the mode of appoint- 
ing its electors rests exclusively with each State. As the names of all 
the electors of different parties were printed without emblem or device 
in one column, in the Florida ballot in 1904, only the most intelligent 
voters could separate the Republican, the Democratic and the Populist 
electors. ‘The Maryland ballot of the same year had a square at the 
top, where the New York ballot has a circle, yet 2,500 Republicans made 
a mark before the name of the elector at the head of the party column, 
with the consequence that the Democrats carried all the rest of the 
State’s electoral vote. In Boston, in the election of 1900, about 6,300 
voters voted for one Presidential elector only, out of fifteen. In New 
York City, in the same year, 1,088 ballots for Presidential electors were 
rejected because improperly marked. How pregnant with results such 
errors may be, under the prevalent general ticket system, may easily be 
perceived. In 1884 a change of less than six hundred votes in New York 
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State from Cleveland to Blaine would have made Blaine President. As 
I have elsewhere said: “A system which allows so large a margin of er- 
roneous votes stands condemned by the possibility that the election may 
turn upon the ignorance of voters, and not upon the popular will.” 

If electoral colleges were to be abolished, the alternative would not 
necessarily be a vote for President and Vice-President regardless of 
State lines. Such a revolutionary change would destroy the influence of 
the States in the election. Three-fourths of them would never consent 
to it. But the good features of the electoral theory might be preserved, 
yet its perilous machinery disregarded by an amendment providing that 
there should be no electoral colleges, but that each State should have 
that number of fictitious electoral votes to which its representation in 
the Senate and in the house entitles it under the Constitution. A more 
rational amendment would be made if each person voted for should 
be entitled to have counted in his favor a number of the fictitious electoral 
votes of each State corresponding to the proportion of the popular vote 
for him therein. This, as I might show if there were space, would reduce 
the danger of bribery and corruption to a minimum, and would eliminate 
all difficulties in the final count. 

Every election under the existing method is full of evil possibilities. 
How soon they may ripen into actualities no one can foresee. 


J. Hampden Dougherty. 


THE PLEA OF POETIC LICENSE 
BY GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


“THis poeticall licence,” says the Elizabethan Gascoigne, in his 
Cerlayne notes of Instruction concerning the making of verse or ryme 
in English, “is a shrewd fellow, and covereth many faults in a verse. 
It maketh wordes longer, shorter, of mo sillables, of fewer, newer, older, 
truer, falser, and to conclude, it turkeneth all things at pleasure.” 
The author of what may fairly be called the first modern English 
grammar, Bishop Lowth, who published his Short Introduction in 1767, 
is similarly impressed with the evil practices of the poets. They are, he 
says, “commonly the worst grammarians of the world.” And in support 
of this sweeping charge, he brings forward many instances by way of 
proof, sparing none of the great names of his time. 

No extended demonstration is needed to show that the language of 
poetry follows a different set of habits from that of prose. More or less 
consciously the poet places himself upon a different plane from the writer 
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of prose, not only in the character of his thought, but also in the forms 
of its outer expression. Metre is one of the most obvious and most con- 
stant of the characteristics of poetical expression, but it is only one of 
many devices for giving verse its proper note of distinction. Archaic and 
newly coined words, new and strange compounds, departures from normal 
word-order and syntax, unusual stress, the shortening or prolongation 
of syllables, all these licenses are used with varying degrees of freedom 
by different poets, but to some extent even by the most naturalistic of 
them. The native language of English poetry has, indeed, come to be 
one which, from the point of view of prose, is altogether unnatural and 
artificial. 

In most instances this natural-artificial language of poetry does not 
raise the question of its relation to the language of prose. If we read 
poetry at all, we know what to expect, and consequently make allowances 
for the conventions of poetry, as we do for the conventions of the stage 
when we go to the theatre. We understand that the poet is writing that 
peculiar sort of English which the poets affect, and though we have no 
tendency to imitate him in our own daily use, we nevertheless permit him 
to play his game according to the rules which he has established for it. 
At least we usually permit him to do so. Sometimes, however, the dis- 
crepancy between natural prose use and poetical use is so striking as to 
thrust itself upon the reader’s attention. The language of poetry often 
takes the language of prose and forcibly adapts it to its own purposes. 
Then there arises a conflict between the grammar of prose and the 
grammar of poetry, the chances of the victory of the latter being in 
direct proportion to the power of the poetic spell which the poem exerts 
over the reader. The inexperienced and the naive rhymester are especially 
liable to fall into the error of satisfying conditions of metre by some 
outrageous sacrifice of the conventional rules of grammatical propriety. 
From the naive rhymester the comic poct has learned to heighten the 
comic effect of his situation by the burlesque of grammar, as in “John 
Gilpin’s Ride”: 

My sister and my sister’s child 
Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we. 


Thackeray’s “Little Billee” gets a rhyme and a comic effect in the 
same Way: 
Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“T am extremely hungaree.” 
To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 
“We've nothing left, us must eat we.” 
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These grammatical compromises for the sake of rhyme stand out in 
their full absurdity because the reader feels himself still in the regions 
of prose. His eyes are not blinded by any poetical glamour which 
might lead him to forgive violations of prose use for the sake of metricai 
regularity. 

The blunders of the naive and the comic rhymester, however, differ 
only in degree, not in kind, from those of the serious versifiers. Poets 
whose prose use is perfectly normal and regular are liable in verse to 
all sorts of grammatical improprieties and awkwardnesses, and this not 
because they think the license of verse gives them a dispensation from 
the rules of grammar, but because for the time being they forget their 
rules of grammar. They have their eyes fixed on the “higher law” of 
poetry, and lowly prose must correspondingly suffer. It was this weak- 
ness of the poets that provided Bishop Lowth with the main incentive 
to the composition of his pioneer treatise on grammar. He points out,. 
for example, that the exigency of metre “hath led Mr. Pope into a great 
impropriety in the beginning of his ‘Messiah’: 

O Thou my voice inspire 
Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire! 
The solemnity of the style would not admit of You for Thou in the 
pronoun ; nor the measure of the verse touched’st or did’st touch, in the 
verb, as it indispensably ought to be in the one or the other of these 
two forms: You, who touched, or Thou, who louched’st or did’st touch.” 
The bishop has certainly found a crevice in the poet’s armor. For Pope 
could not, and would not, have defended his grammar except on the 
ground of poet’s privilege—an argument of last resort. Other examples 
cited in the Short Introduction show a cheerful disregard of the tense 
forms of the verb, as in Gay’s lines: 
Sure some disaster has befell: 
Speak, Nurse, I hope the boy is well. 
Or, as in this, from Roscommon’s “Essay”: 
For rhyme in Greece and Rome was never known 
Till by barbarian deluges o’erflown, 

The cases of pronouns are also treated in a high-handed way, as 

in these lines from Prior: 
Forever in this humble cell 
Let Thee and I, my fair one, dwell; 


or the same author’s 


The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half as bright as Thee. 
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The last stanza of the sprightly “Better Answer” of the same poet is col- 
loquial style, but a colloquialism such as must have shocked the sense of 
propriety net only of such purists as the reverend grammarian from 
whom we quote, but that of any careful speaker or writer of the time: 
Then finish, dear Chloe, this Pastoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree; 


For thou art a Girl as much brighter than her 
As he was a Poet sublimer than me. 


This loose treatment of the cases of pronouns in comparison has led 

Swift into an unintentional bit of humor in his lines to Stella: 

And tho’ by heaven’s severe decree 

She suffers hourly more than me. 
Swift does not mean that he is only one of the many sorrows that the 
subject of the poem must endure. No serious reader, to be sure, really 
questions his actual meaning, but such grammar as this of Swift and 
Prior and Pope convinces us that the hour was ripe for the coming of 
Dr. Johnson and his crew. 

The poets of the eighteenth century are not alone, however, in their 
liberal attitude toward grammatical regulations. In all periods and in 
all kinds of verse the poetic fervor of composition has raised the poet 
above the restrictions of the rule-book. Chaucer, for example, who wrote 
in the Midland dialect of London, in which the regular ending of the 
third present singular of the verb is -eth, as in the modern ceremonious 
singeth, occasionally writes third singulars in -s, after the fashion of 
the Northern dialect. Thus nothing short of the rhyme could have 
induced him to use the form ¢elles in the lines: 

Vor she desired nothing elles 
In certeyn, as the book us telles. 
—-House of Fame, Il, 425, 426. 


Chaucer, however, was decidedly more conscientious than many of his 
contemporaries in this respect. The unknown author of the charming 
romance of “Floris and Blancheflur,” for example, seems to have been of 
the conviction that all that any one could fairly ask of him was that his 
verse should rhyme, cost what it might. And so he frequently employs 
rhymes at the expense of inflectional syllables, or even invents new gram- 
matical forms to satisfy his ear. This is, of course, the method of the 
naive and the unskilled rhymester always. He does not realize that 
to play the game of tagging verses he must keep two balls in the air at 
the same time—he must get his rhymes and he must keep his reader 
from suspecting that any of his means of getting them are illegitimate. 
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The modern, as well as the older, poets have not always been able 
to play their game with perfect precision. Byron, for example, seems 
to have had an unusually weak sense of the authority of grammar as 
compared with the authority of sound. Thus the rule of tense-formation 
goes by the board in Childe Harold, Canto IV, St. CLXXX: 

And send’st him shivering in the playful spray 

And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth:—there let him lay. 

Rhyme again is the cause of the illogical co-ordination of the singular 
hath wrapt and the plural wrap in Childe Harold, Canto 1V, St. LXXXT: 


The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us; we but feel our way to err. 

The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap. 


After such words as but, save, except, and so forth, the poets are 


inclined to use nominative or objective forms of the pronoun according 


to convenience. This is a freedom that goes back as far as Chaucer, 
and it is exemplified also to a certain extent in modern colloquial speech. 
Between you and I, for example, may not be good grammar, but it is 
certainly current English. The concluding stanza of the “Isles of 
Greece” in Don Juan furnishes a poetical instance: 
Place me on Sunium’s marble steep 
Where nothing save the waves and I 


May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die. 


A kind of defence may be made for Byron’s use on this ground that 
the pronoun 7 is so far separated from its preposition save that the 
feeling for case-government is lost, and the pronoun thus takes the 
nominative as the typical form. As much cannot be said, however, for 
Mrs. Browning, in her “Deserted Garden”: 

I called this place my wilderness, 
For no one entered there but I. 


The sheep look’d in, the grass to espy, 
And pass’d it ne’ertheless. 


Altogether shocking to the normal grammatical sense is Alfred 
Austin’s save we, in “Moving Onward”: 


All things always the same, unchanged, unchangeable, all save we, 
Who come like clouds, like clouds disappear, form and fall like waves of the sea. 
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Indeed, the feeling for case in the pronoun seems to be one of the 
weakest points in the normal grammatical system, since it continually 
gives way, even under comparatively light pressure. This is quite in 
harmony with the general feeling in the English language, which 
regards case as less a matter of form than of position in order of words. 
If the noun does not distinguish the form of its nominative from the 
form of its accusative, why should the pronoun? Why are not him and 
me just as good nominatives as accusatives, and vice versa, he and J as 
good accusatives as nominatives? Some such sub-conscious feeling must 
have led the poets astray in those frequent instances in which they 
depart from the honored traditions of the. regimen of cases. Lowell, in 
the “Commemoration Ode,” uses a nominative for an accusative, be- 
trayed here by the rhyme: 

Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 
Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface he, 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea. 

Professor Postgate, in his interesting introductory essay to the Eng- 
lish translation of M. Bréal’s L’ssai de Sémantique, quotes the following 
instance of poetical grammar from Harriet E. H. King’s “Haunted 
Czar”: 

Did not God make us, I and thou? 
Have pity even for his sake. 

My hair is blanched upon my brow, 
At every rose’s fall I shake. 


And he then adds: “What is the unfortunate writer to do? J and 
thou is ‘ungrammatical,’ and me and thee would be ridiculous.” In 
answer, one with a strong grammatical sense of the prose kind might 
say that J and thou as apposition to us is ridiculous too. The only thing 
which makes one accept thou is the compensating advantage of a rhyme 
with brow. And Professor Postgate’s objection that me and thee is 
ridiculous surely goes a bit beyond the mark. The collocation may be 
less euphonious than J and thou, but it is too obviously necessary to the 
sentimental poet to be ridiculous. How often have not the poets been 
compelled to link thee and me, as Byron does in the lines: 

Let Folly smile, to view the names 
Of thee and me in friendship twined. 

The fact is that the author of the “Haunted Czar” has had her 
choice and made it. She had the privilege of writing me and thee, thus 
satisfying grammatical propriety; or of writing Z and thou, gaining 
thus euphony and a rhyme word at the expense of the grammatical con- 
vention. Whether or not she has paid too dearly for her rhyme, each 
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must judge for himself. It may be observed, however, that she has 
offended against the rules of polite grammar again in placing her pro- 


noun of the first person before the pronoun of the second. But having 


secured her rhyme thou and brow she rests satisfied, and doubtless most 
of her readers do the same. 

The opening line of Browning’s “The Bishop Orders His Tomb” 
contains a similar instance of liberal syntax. 

She, men would have to be your mother once, 

Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was. 
Logically and grammatically the pronoun she should read her— 
Old Gandolf envied me her whom men would have to be your mother. 
But the bishop is perhaps speaking with something of the incoherence 
and looseness of grasp of a mind nearing dissolution. The thought 
of the love of his youth first calls up in his mind the image of her vividly, 
and this gets recognition simply as a type idea, She—“the inexpressible 
She.” It is the anticipatory mood of the sentence, and what follows has 
to adapt itself grammatically to that word as best it can. At any rate, 
the grammatical her would have a decidedly weaker effect in the line. 
What we have is bad grammar but good poetry. As a contrasting 
illustration of good grammar but bad poetry, the first of the following 
two lines of a poem which Miss Sinclair inserts in the Divine Fire may 
be noted: 

For he I serve hath paced Heaven’s golden floor, 

And chanted with the Seraphim’s glad choir. 
An instinctive feeling against the collocation of the two nominatives he 
and J would change he to him, although as the subject of hath, the form 
he is grammatically proper. 

The rules of concord are another of the weak spots in the English 
grammatical system, and the poets have found this out. Grant-Duff, 
in the second volume.of his Diary tells us that a manuscript of Gray’s 
“Elegy,” “written most carefully by the poet’s own hand,” leaves no 
doubt that when Gray wrote his poem, he meant the disputed line which 
precedes 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
to read not await, but 


Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 


The whole stanza would therefore read: 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 
Tle paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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It is easy to see how Gray might be led into this “mistake.” When 
he came to his third line, under the slight distraction of metrical com- 
position, he apparently thought of it as though it was Hach awaits alike, 
whereas the natural sequence after the first two lines would be All alike 
await, Again, propinquity to the word ages has apparently caused the 
plural form glide (usually corrected to glides in the editions) in Bryant’s 
line in “Thanatopsis” : 


The long train of ages glide away. 


A more naive instance of the same thing, assisted here by the quest for 
a rhyme is exemplified in the following stanza of a recent magazine 
poem: 
O Lady Moon! O Lady Moon! 
Where is it that you hide all day? 
What cave frequent in high mid-noon, 
When most the sun his beams display? 


Deviation from the strict law of concord is often convenient without 
being altogether ungrammatical. Thus in the line of Kipling’s 
“Recessional” : 

The shouting and the tumult dies, 
the last word rhyming on sacrifice, the two subjects may be thought of 
disjunctively, or they may be thought of as so nearly related in meaning 
that they constitute a single idea. A singular verb would be appropriate 
in either case. But neither explanation is satisfactory. The passage is 
not quite parallel to that other passage from “The Rowers” : 

They had no heart for the rally and roar 

That makes the whale-bath smoke, 
where rally and roar does well enough as a singular subject. The 
shouting and the tumult, however, are more effective when thought of 
as two different things, co-ordinated, and the usual rule demands a 
plural verb after them. The singular is not usual prose syntax, although 
the grammatical freedom is here concealed and perhaps justified by a 
good rhyme. 

Another instance in which the necessity of finding an unusual rhyme 
has affected the rules of concord and at the same time the thought of 
the poem, is to be found in Tennyson’s “Flower in the Crannied Wall’: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if [ could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
1 should know what God and man is. 
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The singular is at the end of the poem may be justified in the same 
way as the singular dies in Kipling—that is, the subjects God and man 
may be thought of disjunctively, or, as Tennyson evidently intended, 
they may be thought of as being so nearly related as to constitute but a 
single idea. That this pantheistic conception of the oneness of God and 
man, and, by implication, of the flower and all nature beside, is inherent 
in the original lyric impulse of the poem may be doubted. It seems 
rather an accidental addition. The lyric suggestion of the poem starts 


from the litle flower, its seeming insignificance, but its real importance 


regarded as one of the mysteries of life. If I could explain this flower, 
says the poet, I could explain the whole mystery of human nature and 
divine nature. But the theme of the mystery of life does not carry with 
it as corollary the idea of the unity of all life. The original lyric mood 
is overlaid with the philosophical conception suggested by the necessity 
of finding a rhyme for crannies, and the grammatical singular of the 
last line really adds a new and extraneous idea to the poem. 

Doubtless the poets from whom we have quoted would be little 
troubled if they could see the string of examples here held up to public 
gaze. There is not, indeed, much in these examples to be disturbed over. 
To write metrically and to write grammatically at the same time is not 
an art rarely exemplified in English poetry. At the same time, the 
poets’ violations of the rules of grammar, so far as they go, fairly raise 
the question of their justification. Shall they be allowed to find shelter 
beneath the broad mantle of poetic license, and nothing said? Is the 
spirit of the English language so lawless, that if one wishes to read 
poetry, it is petty and impertinent to talk about or to think about the 
rules of grammar? The obvious answer to thése questions is that the poet’s 
grammar is justified when it justifies itself. There is no esoteric standard 
of manner or of value to which it must conform, but it is its own measure. 
In this the poet’s use of language is like all other use of language. The 
justification of any form of language lies in its perfect adaptation to the 
end which it is to attain. So far as it fails to attain its purpose, by add- 
ing ever so little or subtracting ever so little, in so far it fails to justify 
itself. And so the poet’s bad grammar, his poetic license in general, will 
justify itself whenever it succeeds. If he gets a rhyme by doing violence 
to the case-forms of pronouns, and if I am one who has such a strong 
feeling for rhyme that it never occurs to me to think about such trifles 
as grammar and case, then the poet is justified. He is satisfied, and I 
am satisfied, and as the purpose of language is to secure a satisfactory 
transmission from one person to another, all the conditions for the 
adequate use of language are satisfied. 
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But suppose I am one who has a strong prose sense, so that the 
illusions of poetry readily give way, or suppose some trouble-hunting 
critic has called attention to the grammatical irregularity which has 
escaped me, then the poet’s language ceases to be satisfactory. It calls 
up extraneous and inappropriate ideas. The poet’s language is subject, 
therefore, to the same control as everybody else’s language. When it is 
successful it is justified, since the sucecess is its justification. With the 
poet we are inclined to put ourselves in the suffering and receptive 
attitude of mind more readily than with others. His poetic license 
means that we are willing to accept what he does—until he does 
something which we do not like, when immediately we revoke his 
special license. Then it matters little how fine a rhyme he gets 
or how neat a turn of thought; if he allows the feeling for the normal 
in language to rise up in complaint against any of his abnormal uses, 
then he has failed. And although this poetical license is indeed a 
shrewd fellow and covereth many faults in a verse, this is a fault that 
he cannot cover. 


George Philip Krapp. 


THE NORTH SHORE 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


THE ELEMENTS 


I saw the spirit of the pines that spoke 
With spirits of the ocean and the storm: 
Against the tumult rose its tattered form, 
Wild rain and darkness round it like a cloak. 
Fearful it stood, limbed like some twisted oak, 
Gesticulating with one giant arm, 
Raised as in protest of the night’s alarm, 
Defiant still of some impending stroke. 
Below it, awful in its majesty, 
The spirit of the deep, with rushing locks, 
Raved: and above it, lightning-clad and shod, 
Thundered the tempest. Thus they stood, the three; 
Terror around them; while, upon the rocks, 
Destruction danced, mocking at man and God. 
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Il 


NIGHT AND STORM AT GLOUCESTER 






I heard the wind last night that cried and wept 
Like some old skipper’s ghost outside my door; 

And on the roof the rain that tramped and tore 

Like feet of seamen on a deck storm-swept. 

Against the pane the Night with shudderings crept, 
And crouched there wailing; moaning evermore 
Its tale of terror: of the wrath on shore, 

The rage at sea, bidding all wake who slept. 

And then I heard a voice as old as Time; 

The calling of the mother of the world, 
Ocean, who thundered on her granite crags, 

Foaming with fury, meditating crime. 

And then, far off, wild minute guns; and, hurled 

Through roaring spray, the rush of sails in rags. 


Ill 


THE VOICE OF OCEAN 






A cry went through the darkness; and the moon, 
Hurrying through storm, gazed with a ghastly face, 
Then cloaked herself in scud: the merman race 

Of surges ceased; and then th’ xolian croon 

Of the wild siren, Wind, within the shrouds 
Sunk to a sigh. The ocean in that place 
Seemed listening; haunted, for a moment’s space, 

By something dread that cried against the clouds. 

Mystery and night; and with them fog and rain: 
And then that cry again—as if the deep 

Uttered its loneliness in one dark word: 

Her horror of herself; her titan pain; 

Her monsters; and the dead that she must keep, 

Has kept, alone, for centuries, unheard. 
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IV 
WAVES 


I saw the daughters of the ocean dance 
With wind and tide, and heard them on the rocks: 
White hands they waved me, tossing sunlit locks, 
Green as the light an emerald holds in trance. 
Their music bound me as with necromance 
Of mermaid beauty, that forever mocks, 
And lured me as destruction lures wild flocks 
Of light-led gulls and storm-tossed cormorants. 
Nearer my feet they crept: I felt their lips: 
Their hands of foam that caught at me, to press, 
As once they pressed Leander: and, straightway, 
I saw the monster-ending of their hips; 
The cruelty hid in their soft caress ; 
The siren-passion evermore to slay. 


A BIT OF COAST 


One tree, storm-twisted, like an evil hag, 
The sea-wind in its hair, beside a path 
Waves frantic arms, as if in wild-witch wrath 

At all the world. Gigantic, gray as slag, 

Great boulders shoulder through the hills, or crag 
The coast with danger, monster-like, that lifts 
Huge granite, round which wheel the gulls and swifts, 

And at whose base the rotting sea-weeds drag. 

Inward the hills are wooded; valley-cleft ; 

Tangled with berries; vistaed dark with pines; 
At whose far end,—as *twere within a frame,— 

Some trail of water that the ocean left 

Gleams like a painting where one white sail shines, 
Lit with the sunset’s poppy-colored flame. 


THE NORTH SHORE 


VI 
STORM SABBAT 


Against the pane the darkness, wet and cold, 
Pressed a wild face and raised a ragged arm 
Of cloud, clothed on with thunder and alarm 
And terrible with elemental gold. 
Above the fisher’s hut, beyond the wold, 
The wind, a Salem witeh, rushed shrieking harm, 
And swept her mad broom over every farm 
To devil-revels in some forest old. 
Hell and its hags, it seemed, held court again 
On every rock, trailing a tattered gown 
Of surf, and whirling, screaming, to the sea 
Elf-locks, fantastic, of dishevelled rain; 
While in their midst Death hobbled up and down, 
Monstrous and black, with diabolie glee. 


Vil 


AN ABANDONED QUARRY 


The barberry burns, the rose-hip crimsons warm, 


And haw and sumach hedge the hill with fire, 
Down which the road winds, worn of hoof and tire, 
Only the blueberry-picker plods now from the farm. 
Hence once the quarry-driver, brown of arm, 
Wielded the whip when, deep in mud and mire, 
The axle strained, and earned his daily hire, 
Laboring bareheaded in both sun and storm. 
Wild-cherry now and blackberry and bay 
Usurp the place: the wild-rose, undisturbed, 
Riots, where once the workman earned his wage, 
Whose old hands rest now, like this granite gray, 
These rocks, whose stubborn will whilom he curbed, 
Hard as the toil that was his heritage. 





© 
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VIll 
A POOL AMONG THE ROCKS 


I know a pool, whose crystalline repose 
Sleeps under walls of granite, whence the pine 
Leans looking at its image, line for line 
Repeated with the sumach and wild-rose 
That redden on the rocks: where, at day’s close, 
The sunset dreams, and lights incarnadine 
Dark waters and the place seems brimmed with wine, 
A giant cup that splendor overflows. 
Night, in her livery of stars and moon, 
Stoops to its mirror, gazing steadily ; 
And, saddened by her beauty, drops one tear, 
A falling star; while round it sighs the rune 
Of winds, conspirators that sweep from sea, 
Whispering of things that fill the heart with fear. 


IX 
HIGH ON A HILL 


There is a place among the Cape Ann hills 
That looks from fir-dark summits on the sea, 
Whose surging sapphire changes constantly 
Beneath deep heavens, morning windowsills 
With golden calm, or sunset citadels 
With storm, whose towers the winds’ confederacy 
And bandit thunder hold in rebel fee, 
Swooping upon the fisher’s sail that swells. 
A place, where Sorrow ceases to complain, 
And life’s old Cares put all their burdens by, 
And Weariness forgets itself in rest. 
Would that all life were like it; might obtain 
Its pure repose, its outlook, strong and high, 
That sees, beyond, far Islands of the Blest. 
Madison Cawein. 





LITERATURE 


UNDRAMATIC CRITIZISM! 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


“University” is a word of many meanings, varying from one country 
to another. ‘The Scotch idea of a university differs from the English, 
and the German from the American. In the United States we are seek- 
ing to make a sharp distinction between the college, which gives breadth 
to undergraduates, and the university, which gives depth to graduates. 
In this special American sense of the word there are no universities in 
Great Britain, since there is no organized post-graduate work even at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Still less would we Americans be inclined to 
allow the title to the “universities” recently established in the English 
provincial towns, since each of these is a combination of a college with 
one or more technical schools. No doubt, they will be useful educational 
institutions; but it seems a litile unfortunate that they have claimed 
a title to which they have no right according to the standard either of 
Germany or of the United States. 

In these provincial colleges it is the proclaimed desire of those in 
authority to pay special attention to the study of the modern languages 
and literatures, and more particularly to the study of English, which is 
sadly neglected at the older universities. To an American in England 
nothing is more surprising than the discovery that neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge provides any opportunity for the serious study of English. 
They offer no graduate work either in the history of the language or 
in the history of the literature; and the undergraduate instruction is 
absurdly meagre. At Oxford, for example, there is only a single 
professor of English literature, whereas there are ten or a dozen at 
Harvard and Columbia. English, which is the most popular department 
with the students in our American colleges and universities, and which 
is held by our educational authorities to be the most important, is 
slighted by the English themselves. It is to be hoped that the provincial 
colleges, with their broader programme of studies, will remove this 
reproach from British education. 


‘Types of Tragic Drama. By C. E. Vaughan, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Leeds. London: Macmillan and Company. 
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And this is one reason why the publications of the professors 
of English at Liverpool and Leeds and other ambitious towns have a 
special importance just now. What manner of men are they who have 
assumed the duty of lifting to its proper position the study of our 
own literature in its native land? Have they solidity of scholarship? 
Have they the breadth and the depth which are needful? Have they 
the kindling fire of the born teacher? ‘These are questions which will 
rise to the lips of all interested in English whenever one or another 
of the English professors of these new provincial colleges in Great 
Britain publishes a book. This is the reason why the new volume 
on Types of Tragic Drama, by Professor Vaughan of Leeds, takes 
on a special significance. And it is satisfactory to note that he reveals 
himself as a well-read man, evidently interested in literature and 
possessing an easy style free from Briticisms. In his pleasant pages 
we do not find directly for as soon as or like we do for as we do, or 
any of the similar solecisms which often. disfigure literary criticism in 
Great Britain. 

And yet when we lay the book down we are moved to ask why it was 
published. It contains a series of lectures, evidently “extension” lec- 
tures, delivered to “a general audience,” so the author tells us; and 
written out shortly after delivery. As lectures to “a general audience” 
they may have served their immediate purpose, for general audiences 
are necessarily uncritical. But their success with a general audience 
was no warrant for their publication and for their distribution among 
those who may be supposed to be possessed of a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the drama than any general audience. As we read lecture after 
lecture, all on the same level, there comes back to mind Macaulay’s 
remark about one of Southey’s casual attempts at humor. Macaulay 
said that a man might very well make a joke of this sort by his own 
fireside, but it passed comprehension how he could write it out and send it 
to the printer and correct the proof and present it to the public. 
Professor Vaughan might very well have delivered these lectures at 
Leeds, but it is difficult to see any reason why he should have written 
them out and sent them to the printer and corrected the proof and 
presented them to the public. 

Professor Vaughan has chosen to consider the types of the tragic 
drama; but his book makes plain the fact that he has no insight into 
the drama as drama and no understanding of its special nature. He 
deals with it as though plays were written solely to be read. He dis- 
cusses the drama without any reference to the theatre, which conditions 
it and in which alone it has its birth. This leads him to pay attention to 
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Goethe’s Iphigenia and to Browning’s dramatic poems and to Maeter- 
linck’s symbolic dream-plays—none of which have any importance as 
drama pure and simple, since they were all conceived without regard 
to the circumstances of the real and vital drama of their own day. 
He fails to see that dramatic literature, that the drama which is truly 
literary, is always the same in kind as the drama which is not literary, 
and that the poetic drama is alive only when it is an elevation of the 
folk-drama born in the theatre itself. He confesses that he cannot con- 
vince himself that the mysteries and moralities had “anything more than 
a sporadic influence upon the subsequent course of tragedy ;” and this 
confession is plain proof that he has not apprehended the development 
of the modern drama, since it is possible to seize every link of the chain 
which leads from the primitive passion-play to the noble dignity of 
Othello. 

It is not here and there only that Professor Vaughan displays his 
inability to grasp the essentially dramatic. This inability is evident 
in almost every lecture. It leads him to believe that Alfieri showed 
more genius, purely as a dramatist, than Corneille! It leads him to hold 
up Seneca as the writer of plays “powerful in themselves,” as though 
they were anything more than exercises in declamation, designed purely 
for recital, as a modern elocutionist might deliver Shelley’s Cenci or 
Byron’s Manfred and never intended to be performed by actors in a 
theatre and before an audience. It leads him to take seriously the 
critical theories put forth by Victor Hugo in the preface to Cromwell 
and also to analyze Hugo’s lyrical melodramas as though they had 
in them any truly tragic sincerity. And perhaps this inability to 
see what the drama really is may be responsible also for Professor 
Vaughan’s extraordinary applications of the terms “classic” and “roman- 
tic,’ terms so chameleon in meaning that no critic has any right to 
employ them without a careful definition of the special sense in which 
he means them to be taken. 

There is no more revelatory sentence in this book and none more 
misleading than the one which asserts that Browning was “attempting 
to direct the drama into new paths!” And it is a sentence that com- 
pletely discloses the attitude of the author. The few pages devoted 
to Ibsen, a master craftsman of the dramaturgic art, are quite as beside 
the point as those devoted to Browning. It is characteristic that Pro- 
fessor Vaughan classes together Browning, who never took the trouble 
to master the secrets of playmaking, and Ibsen, who is the most skilful 
and conscientious of practical playwrights. And this is the author’s con- 
stant attitude. To him a play is something to be read, and nothing 
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more. Here we have the reason why this book, clever as it often is in its 

incidental criticisms of one poet or another, is hopelessly unsatisfactory 

to all who are seeking to understand the drama as it really is. 
Brander Matthews. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH! 
BY JAMES MAC ARTHUR 


BIoGRAPHIES, nowadays, are turned out like obituaries; they appear 
with such celerity after the passing of their victims that one receives 
an impression of the ghoul-like biographer waiting pen in hand and 
pigeonhole at elbow for the approach of old Luck@ie’s other Dustman, 
with the mantle of black velvet fluttering over his horse behind him. 
I fear, though, that they are of no such romantic breed. Death to them 
is not the “most beautiful Dustman,” decked in the gayest of uniforms, 
but a sign manual of commercial calculation of so much a page or so 
much per cent. on the released copy from their pigeonholes and files of 
predigested literary pabulum. The demise of any personage of promi- 
nence or notoriety is a signal for the biographical vultures to gather over 
his corpse. Some of these personages who suffer from a too fierce white 
light of publicity have become warned in time and are having recourse 
to autobiography and self-inflicted memoirs in which they hope, no 
doubt, to anticipate the hasty chronicler and cheat him out of his 
scurvily earned dollars. Vain hope! They are but furnishing him with 
material for his own literary shop. 

It is not necessary, I hope, to cite instances, the latest of which I 
suppose was the case of Sir Henry Irving. Rather do I hasten to name 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet’s very delightful if swiftly constructed story of 
the life of our most graceful and genial poet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and to note its speedy coming as a shining exception to the charge I 
have just made, an exception that would seem to put to rout all one’s 
reasoning as erroneous were it not for the existence of lamentable evi- 
dence to the contrary. Most biographies are written in haste, and have 
to be rewritten at leisure; but it is difficult to conceive any better 
biography of Aldrich than Mr. Greenslet’s. I can wish my literary 
friends no better fortune, when they have mounted in front of the beau- 
tiful Dustman to listen to his stories, than to have Mr. Greenslet tell 
their story to the world. It is seldom, for one thing, that one meets 
in a biographer such unerring good taste and judgment as is evinced 

1The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By Ferris Greenslet. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00 net. 
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in the compilation of events and incidents and the selection of letters 
which bulk in this volume. Only once is there a break in his inerrant 
fine taste, and as I return to the passage I find myself regretting the 
inclusion of the incident still more keenly, and wondering whether Mr. 
Greenslet was not coerced into printing it. The passage I refer to occurs 
on pages 27 and 28, and is a reprint from the Theatre magazine, 
in which John E. McCann told how Aldrich’s early poem, “The Ballad 
of Baby Bell,” helped him through a bad quarter of an hour in a Western 
barroom, full of the “bad men” of forty years ago. The whole story 
savors of the theatrical, which ill fits the “Boston-plated” poet, and 
sounds like a cheap imitation of Bret Harte’s famous story of Dickens’s 
Little Nell in camp. 

Mr. Greenslet has divined the Shakespearean secret that an honest 
tale speeds best for being plainly told. With a single eye on the end 
to be attained, without affectation or self-importance—a common trait 
of biographers who seek to reflect and impose their own views rather 
than to interpret those of their subjects—with the fine graces and refine- 
ment of the scholar and a taste almost as fastidious as Aldrich’s, Mr. 
Greenslet has presented the poet to us, I am told, as he appeared to 
his friends, and has framed the events of his life and the letters that 
reveal his benign spirit in a happy and harmonious setting. It is always 
his care, one perceives, to let us see the living figure of the man, to 
make us feel the genial spell and charm of his personality. It is even 
with a jealous eye that he guards against Aldrich’s correspondents 
usurping the function of biography with literary criticism. After a 
penetrating letter of Oliver Wendell Holmes, which, by the way, is one of 
the unlocked treasures of the volume, and a gracious note from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne written in 1863 to the young poet of twenty-seven:—“I 
cannot doubt of your acquiring a high name in American literature,” 
was Hawthorne’s prognostication, “and believe me, I very earnestly 
wish it”’—our biographer reminds us that the theme of his book is not 
the development of a literary faculty; it is the story of a man’s life. 
“Aldrich” does not stand for a row of books on a shelf in these pages, 
but as the “Tom Bailey” of the Hall Bedroom days, as the “lovely 
fellow” in youth of his friends’ recollections, as the bad boy “though 
not such a very bad boy,” of the Atlantic period, and as the urbane, 
witty, genial, dignified gentleman he always was. Despite his frequent 
disclaimer—“I am not genuine Boston; I am Boston-plated,” and his 
sly jokes at the Brahmin caste, he breathed the spirit of its parochial 
culture, and wore the fastidious dignity of its academic groves. No 
one would ever guess that Aldrich had served his literary apprentice- 
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ship in New York, an intimate of the wits and poets of that lively 
“Literary Bohemia” of half a century ago, among whom were three 
other New England youths, to wit: Stedman, Stoddard and William 
Winter, the last alone surviving of all that early circle of contemporaries. 
Aldrich was thirty when he left New York. Six years later he wrote 
of Boston, “the happiest years of my life have been spent in this funny 
old town;” and the later years of his life found him entrenched deeper 
in the feeling that finds vent in this letter written to Stedman in 1872: 


“In the six years I have been here, I have found seven or eight hearts so 
full of noble things that there is no room in them for such trifles as envy and 
conceit and insincerity. I didn’t find more than two or three such hearts in 
New York, and I lived there fifteen years. It was an excellent school for me— 
to get out of! I wonder that I got out of it with my English tolerably correct. 
It is a great world, and I would come back to it (you see I am writing as if I 
were a disembodied spirit with particularly snug quarters in Heaven) if I could 
drive a four-in-hand, own a couple of opera houses with all the Terpsichorean 
live stock, and be colonel of the 9th Regiment in pleasant weather. Nothing 
short of this would induce me. Life in a young palace here, with plenty of 
friends and books and reasons for loving both, is better than poverty in New 


i ss” 


One suspects the writer of this playful diatribe of a leaning toward 
that intellectual provincialism and snobbishness which made the dear 
deceased lady of Boston town declare plaintively through a spiritualistic 
medium that Heaven was very nice—very nice indeed, but it wasn’t 
Boston, you know! The fact is that Aldrich found his spirit at home 
in Boston as nowhere else. He loved its grave traditions, its serene 
beauty, its cloistered shelter. It suited the even tenor of his life, a life 
that presents throughout its stretch of years few themes, as Mr. Greens- 
let notes, for biographical expatiation. “It was a placid, sun-kissed 
lake rather than a flowing river.” Without the letters, it would be a tale 
soon told, and a slender volume would suffice for its content. We shall 
always be grateful that so much of his essential life, as in Stevenson’s 


39> 


case also, is so fully revealed in these letters. To be sure, the missing 
letters to Booth are a great loss, for they must have been of the most 
intimate and sympathetic character, and one goes on daring to hope 
that they may still be found. But what remains—and, as I have 
already indicated, the volume is largely grounded upon the poet’s corre- 
spondence—constitutes a rich acquisition to American letters. And the 
letters are like the man, reticent for the most part of the graver issues 
of life, touching on the uppermost topics of the moment exercising 
the wit or wisdom of the poet and his correspondent, flavored with a 
fine sense of propriety, seasoned with the salt of humor. The boyish 
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pranksomeness of the “Bad Boy’s Diary” persists in his view of things— 
“I don’t want to write a grown-up letter,” he wrote to Howells in 1900 

and the commingled gay and grave of his letters is finely exemplified 
in the last one he wrote, two days before his death, on January 29, 
1907, to Professor Woodberry: 


“DEAR Woopberry—I have just finished reading your Emerson. It is a 
beautiful book, and is to be rated with your finest critical work. How fine I con- 
sider that, you know of old. I was freshly impressed by your statement of 
the gray atmosphere and severe surroundings of Emerson’s life. What a salted- 
down and austere existence it was! How few luxuries in it! Emerson’s mind 
would have been enriched if he could have had more terrapin and less fishball. 

I had an idea—picture me with one!—that you would look in on me at 
old 59 during the prevalence of your Lowell lectures, none of which I could 
attend because of influenzas, dinners, guests, and other earthly embarrassments. 
I could have said a hundred things for you to disagree with, and shown you a 
phenomenon in the shape of a short poem, the first rhyme I have written since 
my boy died, three years ago. I have not known a whole happy day in that time. 

I have frequently wondered how life was going with you. If ever you wish 
to come and tell me, there is a cigar, or a pipe with perfect draught, awaiting you. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. B. Avpricn. 


Toward the end of 1903 Aldrich had said: “If anything should 
happen to my boy I’d never again set pen to paper. If the task were 


begun,” referring to some article to be written, “it would be left unfin- 
ished.” It was never even begun, for in the early spring of the following 
year his son died in his thirty-sixth year, and the shadow of his “one 
great sorrow” settled heavily upon him. On November 27, 1905, he 
wrote to one of his closest friends: “To-morrow Lilian and I shall have 
been married forty years! Forty happy years with only one great sor- 
row. How many pairs in this sad world can say as much?” In the story 
of those forty happy years, “the brilliant achievements in prose and 
verse, the secure laurels were for him but the tinsel trappings of 
mortality. His real and vital life was always at his hearthside; his 
deepest joy was in the daily companionship of her to whom he wrote 
‘Forever and a Day.’” 

For many the hand that wrote T’he Bad Boy’s Diary and Marjorie 
Daw will always have the greatest cunning, but for others, as for myself, 
I know there endures one immortal verse : 

Two things there are with Memory will abide— 
Whatever else befall—while life flows by— 

That soft cold hand-touch at the altar side, 
The thrill that shook you at your child’s first ery. 


James MacArthur. 
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THE SUMMER-TIME OF MR. WINTER! 
BY WALTER CLAYTON 


No other living author is so well fitted to remind us of the actors 
and actresses who graced the American stage in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century as Mr. William Winter. His career as a critic 
of the acted drama has extended over half a century. He has been an 
assiduous student of the history of the theatre; he has exhibited a genius 
for personal friendship which has been rewarded by the intimacy of 
nearly all the greatest artists of his age; he has demonstrated exceptional 
equipment as a scholar, efficient talent as a writer, and rare dignity and 
beauty asa man. Furthermore, his temperament is indued to retrospec- 
tion; he sees most clearly when he is looking backward; distance lends 
enchantment to his view. 

In the volume entitled Other Days, Mr. Winter has made public 
many personal reminiscences of Jefferson, Brougham, Boucicault, Char- 
lotte Cushman, E. A. Sothern, McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, Mary 
Anderson, Adelaide Neilson, and many other great artists to whom 
he has not devoted special chapters, among them being Forrest, the 
Booths, and Sir Henry Irving. To read over these memories of Mr. 
Winter is to live in the imagined presence of those magic personalities 
of a bygone age. The author possesses a natural and charming gift 
for characterization. At times he blurs his portraits with extravagant 
encomium ; but the next moment he redeems the picture with some reve- 
latory anecdote, some humorous quip of quoted dialogue, some perfect 
passage of simple and restrained description. It is mainly because of 
its human quality that Other Days is an important book; it calls the 
great dead back to life again. But it is also a valuable contribution to 
the history of the American stage; it is a storehouse full of facts as 
well as a theatre full of characters. Furthermore, it is rich in merely 
literary merit ; for Mr. Winter is one of those enchanted few who under- 
stand the art of writing prose. 

A man cannot write about his friends without revealing himself; 
and a still more interesting phase of Other Days is the light that it 
casts upon the quality of Mr. Winter’s own mind. Informing as are its 
many chapters when considered as biography, they are still more instruc- 
tive when considered as autobiography. A right reading of them will 
explain why Mr. Winter is at once the most suggestive and the least 

10ther Days: Being Chronicles and Memories of the Stage. By William 
Winter. New York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 
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reliable of the dramatic critics who are writing of the stage to-day. He 
belongs to the class of subjective, or impressionistic, critics, who trust 
their own temperament as the talisman for estimating the merit or 
demerit of a work of art. His nature is finely sensitized; his tempera- 
ment is poetic; and his judgments are therefore more emotional than 
intellectual. He is a man of strong enthusiasms, both positive and 
negative; his sympathy is gloriously appreciative, his antipathy in- 
gloriously drastic. Whenever Mr. Winter speaks glowingly of any artist 
or any work of art, it is safe to assume that the thing of which he 
speaks is worthy; but, on the other hand, whenever he speaks caustically, 
it is by no means safe to assume that the object of his censure is con- 
temptible. He shares with so great a critic of the arts as Ruskin the 
merit of being always right when he is lauding beauty, and the defect 
of being almost always wrong when he shifts to the less lofty mood 
of deprecation. Mr. Winter demonstrates his power as a critic in a 
superb, impressive praise of Charlotte Cushman; and the next moment 


he reveals his weakness in the following exceedingly unfair comparison: 


She did not make long pauses and stare fixedly at nothing, as Madame 

Sarah Bernhardt does; nor did she wander to the back drop and whisper to the 
scenery, after the manner, supposedly inspired, of Eleonora Duse. 
The two eminent artists mentioned happen not to have evoked from 
Mr. Winter’s temperament the sort of response which he regards as the 
only indication of beauty and power in a performer; and he infers, 
therefore, that he is at liberty to dismiss them both from history with 
a single slighting sentence. 

Another quality of mind which Mr. Winter shares with Ruskin is the 
inability to distinguish between the wsthetic and the ethical. He assigns 
a moral value to whatever pleases his wsthetic sense, and condemns as 
ethically evil whatever fails to do so. He cannot content himself with 
appreciating a great actor merely as a great actor; he must worship 
him also as a sage and a saint. And if he disagrees esthetically with the 
purpose and the method of a dramatist, he usually regards him as a 
corruptor of society. That powerful and exalted actor, John McCul- 
lough, seems to have been particularly dear to Mr. Winter; and as a 
consequence, the author would have us believe that the actor possessed 
extraordinary equipment as a scholar and talent as a critic, and that 
furthermore he was an apostle of morality. Mr. Winter begins a para- 
graph as follows: 

Of McCullough’s sound judgment and correct taste in literature I recall a 


significant example—significant because it showed how entirely clear and right 
were his views of life and art. 
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This sentence awakens expectation; but we read on only to discover 
that the significant example is the following: 

“They have been telling me,’ he said, “that Walt Whitman is a poet, and 
they have been reading some of the spavined stuff that he has written. It is a 
profanation to talk of such a writer as a poet!” 

Continuing his panygeric of McCullough, Mr. Winter makes occasion 
to remark: 

His breezy laugh would have blown the Ibsen bubble from the stage. He 
would have set the heel of amused contempt on all such sickly humbugs as 


Maeterlinck, Sudermann, and Shaw. 

This latter sentence is characteristic of Mr. Winter’s arch intoler- 
ance,—his utter inability to appreciate at its own value the contem- 
porary drama. His entire volume is a preachment on the text that the 
gods are dead. It may be true that the contemporary stage is adorned 
with no actors who can be compared with Booth and his contemporaries ; 
but it is also true (and this Mr. Winter will not admit) that the drama- 
tists writing for the stage to-day are immeasurably more able than the 
dramatists who wrote for the theatre forty years ago. Whereas in Mr. 
Winter’s youth the actor was pre-eminent, the play is now the thing. 
Jefferson is dead; but Rip Van Winkle, as a dramatic composition, is 
not to be compared with The Witching Hour. McCullough appeared in 
Virginius and Richelicu, those shallow and rhetorical fabrics of two 
uninspired poetasters. Ibsen is greater than Sheridan Knowles, Maeter- 
linck is a better poet than Bulwer-Lytton, and Pinero is more important 
than Tom Taylor. Acting, during Mr. Winter’s long career, has under- 
gone a change of method; whereas formerly it was presentative, it has 
now become representative. What the individual actor has lost in em- 
phasis, the dramatist has gained, through the transformation of the 
old Drama of Rhetoric to the new Drama of Illusion. To this historical 
development Mr. Winter has exhibited, throughout his critical career, 
a constitutional antipathy. His temperament refuses to accept the 
modern realistic drama. The names of Ibsen, Sudermann, Shaw, 
Pinero, Jones, are to him anathema: consequently the sort of acting 
demanded by their plays is bad acting. He persists in preferring the 
“beauty, purity, simplicity, truth,” of Virginius and Richelieu! 

For all these reasons Mr. Winter is a better, because more sympa- 
thetic, critic of the past than of the present. He is richest in reminis- 
cence. Amid memories he walks in beauty. And perhaps the final 
charm of Other Days lies inherent in the fact that it reveals how sadly 
sweet it is for age to remember its own youth. 

Walter Clayton. 
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HERCULANEUM KNOWN AND UNKNOWN’ 
BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


In the opening paragraph of his preface to Herculaneum, Past, Pres- 
ent and Future, Dr. Charles Waldstein, who is Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Cambridge, announces with a conciseness that 
seems to epitomize a number of conflicting and unmeasured emotions: 
“Herculaneum is to be excavated. The main object for which my col- 
league, Mr. Shoobridge, and I have labored has thus been attained. The 
Italian Government has decided to undertake the work by itself, and at 
once.” 

It is, of course, no small triumph to have toiled indefatigably for five 
years, against the inertia of public indifference and the active opposition 
of international jealousy, and at last to see the object for which you have 
striven on the threshold of accomplishment. On the other hand, it is not 
a disappointment to be lightly borne, after having carefully elaborated 
your plans for carrying out a public work of world-wide interest and on 
a scale commensurate with its importance,—a scale that by the very au- 
dacity of its vastness, its rapidity, its spectacular flamboyance, could not 
fail to blaze itself forth from one corner of the world to another ;—to see 
these plans suddenly and definitely put aside and a slower, less certain, 
_ less thorough method of procedure substituted. This newly published 
volume upon Herculaneum is obviously the expression of such a mingled 
sense of failure and success; a perfectly natural and justifiable desire to 
show the world what a prolonged and arduous struggle was needed to 
reach even the present degree of success; and at the same time to show 
how very far short it comes of realizing the original expectations. 

Of course, what Professor Waldstein had in mind would seem to al- 
most any one less of an enthusiast than himself as doomed in advance to 
failure. He dreamed of a great archeological research conducted in a 
spirit of universal brotherhood; the nations of the world laying aside 
their several jealousies and ambitions, asking no share in the profit, but 
freely offering to Italy the aid of their wealth, their influence, their 
chosen men of science, in order to bring to a complete and rapid fulfil- 
ment the disinterment of Herculaneum. He had in mind a Utopian con- 
dition of international co-operation, an era of good feeling that would put 
to shame the boldest pretensions of our Peace Conferences at The Hague. 

‘Herculaneum, Past, Present and Future, by Charles Waldstein of the 
University of Cambridge and Leonard Shoobridge, Oxford, New York: 
Macmillan and Company. 
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And the surprising fact in this whole history of his prolonged struggle, 
as revealed not only in his narrative account of it, but also in the volu- 
minous collection of documents, newspaper articles, government corre- 
spondence and the like contained in the appendix is not that his plans 
were finally rejected, but that for a long time they were seriously con- 
sidered, and to a certain extent endorsed by the Italian Government. 

It would be quite misleading, however, to give the impression that 
Herculaneum, Past, Present and Future is interesting only as the history 
of a bold, gigantic, somewhat visionary scheme. It is, in addition to this, 
the most complete and most accessible account in English of the little 
that is actually known of Herculaneum in ancient, medieval and modern 
times. Out of the list of one hundred and sixty separate authorities, cited 
in Appendix V, “Bibliography of Herculaneum,” the only English works 
mentioned that bear a date more recent than 1810 are Adams’s Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and translations from the Italian of Gargiulo’s ac- 
count of the collections in the Naples Museum, and from the German of 
August Mau, Pompeii in Leben und Kunst. After reading Professor 
Waldstein’s industrious and fairly exhaustive accumulation of the known 
facts, what cannot fail to impress a fair-minded and disinterested reader 
is how very little, after all, we actually know about the history and the 
social conditions of this smaller of the two towns that were overwhelmed 
in the great eruption of 79 a.p. Its origin, as Professor Waldstein is free 
to confess, is extremely obscure. The etymology of its name justifies the 
assumption that it was originally a Greek colony, just as the supposed 
etymology of Pompeii is presumptive evidence that the latter town was 
of Osean origin. But from what little we know of its conditions in the 
early days of the Roman Empire, there is no reason to suppose it to be 
other than a quiet, well-to-do and wholly Romanized little town, contrast- 
ing sharply with the bustling commercial activity of Pompeii, and owing 
its prosperity to the fact that it was a favorite health resort for families 
of wealth and influence. If all that we know of Herculaneum to-day 
rested on the scanty evidence of classic writers, the brief allusions in 
Strabo and Seneca and Dionysius of Halicarnassus; the disputed frag- 
ment from Sisenna, preserved to us only because a peculiarity of gender 
made the passage interesting to the grammarian, Nonnius; the well- 
known letters of the younger Pliny, with their detailed description of the 
famous eruption ; and the few other isolated passages collected and trans- 
lated in Appendix II.,—then, all the alluring promises of priceless finds 
in painting, sculpture and literature, such as are held out by Professor 
Waldstein, might be set down as guess-work,—not wholly unwarranted 
guess-work, because any town that was the resort of the wealthier class 
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of Romans in the first century a.p. might well be expected to contain 
some rewards worthy of diligent search; but at least guess-work unsup- 
ported by tangible evidence. It is, however, a fact none too widely 
known that numerous tentative excavations of varying importance and 
extent were made in the eighteenth century, beginning as early as 1709, 
when by accident the site of the theatre was discovered; that in 1738 
King Charles III. of Naples took an active interest in the research, and 
carried it forward along systematic lines; and that it was not until 1779 
that the work on the central and more promising portion of the town 
was finally abandoned. One of the most useful services that Professor 
Waldstein has done in his attempt to enlist the active co-operation of 
the general public is by collecting the records of just what was actually 
accomplished in the course of these eighteenth century shaft-sinkings 
and tunnelings; just what statues and other art treasures now in the 
Naples museum, and too hastily assumed by the average traveler to have 
come from Pompeii, were actually taken from Herculaneum; and just 
what grounds there are for believing that further research will reveal 
far ampler rewards than have yet been obtained. The discovery in one 
villa alone of a private library in which no less than eight hundred manu- 
scripts were found, ought of itself to have given a permanent impetus 
to the zeal of archeologists, the world over; and the mere circumstance 
that this particular library was the property of a specialist in Epicurean 
philosophy is no argument against the ever-present hope of finding in 
the very first private home that future exploration may open up, a 
general coljlection containing, perhaps, such treasures as Sappho, 
Menander, and the missing books of Livy. In short, the possibilities of 
what lies buried under some eighty feet of volcanic ashes, mud and the 
débris of centuries, is sufficiently alluring even after allowance is made 
for the roseate glow of the author’s unquenchable enthusiasm. 

It is when we turn to the latter portion of the book,—the portion 
treating of Herculaneum’s future, that we find the author’s method of 
exposition not only unconventional, but even disconcerting in its 
flights of fancy that at times verge upon the grotesque. Fearing, as he 
explains, that a dogmatic statement of his plan for the expedition “might 
readily assume a magisterial and presumptive tone,” he has conceived 
the bizarre idea of expounding it instead in the form of a fictitious 
narrative, as though the enterprise, far from being rejected, were now 
being carried out in all its details, and we were privileged to stand on 
some adjacent eminence and witness the operations. Another motive 
which he does not mention undoubtedly did its share in prompting this 
choice of method: namely, a very natural desire to present in the most 
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graphic manner possible the essential bigness of his scheme; to make us, 
as it were, look first upon this picture, then on this; to accentuate as 
sharply as possible the contrast between the results that his system 
promised and those which may be looked for from the single-handed 
efforts of the Italian Government. Undoubtedly he does attain a certain 
spectacular vividness in his imaginary picture of the thousands of zeal- 
ous workers gathered together from all corners of the globe upon the 
western slope of Vesuvius; the tremendous excitement greeting each new 
and precious discovery; the spreading fame of the undertaking that 
brings day by day a growing influx of eager tourists who come because for 
the time being Herculaneum has become the greatest show place upon 
earth. Yes, his picture is undeniably vivid, and readable, too, like the 
extravaganzas that come from the pen of Mr. H. G. Wells. And when at 
the close, he shows us his archéological army enjoying the relaxation of 
a Saturday afternoon, the Englishmen establishing cricket and golf clubs 
on the classic slopes of Vesuvius, and the Americans gaining still greater 
favor by the introduction of baseball, we feel that whatever other gifts 
may be cheerfully conceded to the well-intentioned professor, he is at 
least lacking in a sense of humor. 

This, however, is somewhat beside the point. What the volume was 
intended to show was: first, that for the progress of culture, the excava- 
tion of Herculaneum is more urgent than that of any other ancient site 
of which we have knowledge; secondly, that owing to the nature of the 
ground—which is in the main an accumulation of mud and gravel, and 
not, as popularly supposed, a solid mass of lava—its removal could be 
accomplished with ease and success; and thirdly, that although the mag- 
nitude of the task calls for the most improved methods, and the most 
generous expenditure of money and of men,—yet, any method under any 
conditions whatever is better than the inaction of the past. And if 
the book serves as it surely must to hasten this desired end, it has done 









good service in a worthy cause. Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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Wirt the single and obvious exception of Mr. Kipling, it would 
be difficult to cite any English author who has attained such conspicuous 
success as that of Mr. Alfred Ollivant along three such utterly distinct 
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lines of endeavor as are represented severally by Bob, Son of Battle; Red- 
coat Captain, and The Gentleman. To the host of friends he won by his 
strong and tender story of a dog who was a gentleman if a dog ever was 
one, it began to seem as the years went by that Mr. Ollivant was destined 
to be numbered among the authors of a single book. And when a few 
years ago a second dog story, Danny, was barely given to the public 
before being withdrawn by the author as a piece of work to which he 
could not give his sanction, the impression was strengthened that he was 
not likely again to be heard from. Contrary to expectation, he has within 
the space of a single year astonished us with two volumes that each in 
its own way stands very close to the elusive border-line of genius. 

Of these two books, Redcoat Captain, although one of the few really 
unique volumes issued last season, was far less likely to have its singular 
quality recognized. Indeed, to the indifferent glance of the average 
reader the big print of its wide pages, the one-syllable flavor of its 
dialect, the Mother Goose atmosphere of its illustrations, betokened 
merely one more attempt to meet the demand for holiday books for chil- 
dren,—and a none too successful attempt it proved to be, in the experi- 
ence of numerous purchasers who found that it somehow did not seem 
to reach the intelligence of the kindergarten age. The fact of the matter, 
of course, is that whether Mr. Ollivant himself was precisely aware of 
it or not, Redcoat Captain is not a book for children, but a sort of epit- 
omized philosophy of life, deliberately written in the manner of Alice 
in Wonderland or the Just So Stories; or to say the same thing 
in another way, it contains the essence of the wisdom of childhood put 
up in portable doses for the adult. You read it first in a state of dazed 
incomprehension, feeling that if this is indeed a book attuned to the 
understanding of childhood, you must suddenly have grown very old 
indeed. You read it a second time, and here and there you catch sud- 
den sunlight flashes of meaning through the prevailing fog of shorthand 
phrasing ; but it takes at least three readings before you fully catch the 
spirit of it, and realize with a growing delight that Mr. Ollivant has 
succeeded in saying almost the last word on many of the deepest and 
tenderest relations of life, and what is more, saying it in long primer 
type and a special nursery syntax invented for the occasion. It is easy, 
no doubt, to point out many hidden meanings in Redcoat Captain, to 
show that it is an elaborate political satire, a verbal caricature of the 
British army. But the quality for which it will live is not that of 
satire, but rather the whimsical lightness of phrase that veils a deep 
underlying seriousness, and makes the mythical kingdom of That 
Country a goal within the reach of all of us, if only we can remember 
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to live with the wise straightforwardness and simplicity of little 
children. 

To a casual glance, it would seem as though no book could be found 
presenting a greater contrast than Mr. Ollivant’s new volume, The 
Gentleman. Yet, if you study the style, you see very quickly the same 
tendency toward a sort of literary shorthand, an almost algebraic brevity 
of word and phrase, which in the hands of this one man is at times 
startlingly elfective, and which at the same time defies imitation, and 
would become exasperating if clumsily plagiarized. This one point 
of similarity in style is worth dwelling upon, because there is always a 
certain interest in tracing the kinship between an author’s works; and 
in this particular case, the kinship lies in style alone,—otherwise, The 
Gentleman stands by itself, a distinctly bigger achievement than either 
of its author’s earlier books; and, one is tempted to add, the book best 
entitled of any story written in English since the days of Robert Louis 
Stevenson to trace its ancestry straight back to the purest strain of the 
romantic novel. 

Had he chosen, Mr. Ollivant might have inscribed as sub-title to 
The Gentleman “A Novel Without a Heroine.” The shadow of a 
woman’s influence in moulding the destinies of England lies heavily 
across its canvas, but only men enter into the action of it. It is diffi- 
cult to recall for the moment any recent volume of importance since 
Joseph Conrad’s Nigger of the Narcissus from which the feminine ele- 
ment is so completely eliminated. A two-page preface, in its opening 
lines, gives the date, July, 1805, as well as the historical background 
to the story. 

“Succeed, and you command the Irish expedition,” said the squat fellow. 

“My Emperor!” replied the tall cavalry-man, saluted, and clanked away in 
the gloom. 

Regarding the element of true history in this book, it is very doubt- 
ful whether any one qualified to appreciate the finest qualities of it will 
care to raise a question. At least some such thought must have been in 
Mr. Ollivant’s mind when for his closing word he penned, with character- 
istic brevity, “I will answer no questions about this book.” His instinct 
must have told him that only those prosaic souls who are blind to the 
spirit of true romance would want to measure him by the dry-as-dust 
standards of recorded history. It is the hall-mark of the best historical 
romance, whether it be Ivanhoe or Les Trois Mousquetaires, Richard 
Yea-and-Nay or The Gentleman, that one cares not in the least whether 
the historic personages within their pages ever had a separate existence 
in the real world. They exist for this once at least, more vivid, more 
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genuine, more convincingly human than any historic record could ever 
make them. And whatever statistical history may have to say of Richard 
I., of Richelieu, of “the man of Aboukir Bay,”—there are those of us 
who will still treasure the pictures drawn by the masters of romance, 
among whom Mr. Ollivant seems destined to find an abiding place. 

Of the details of plot in 7'he Gentleman it is not necessary to know 
more than this: that it concerns an attempt to entrap and capture no 
less a personage than Nelson himself, through the agency of the woman 
whom Nelson loves; the discovery of that attempt through a message, 
hidden in a woman’s scent-bottle that is found in a dead man’s mouth; 
and the frustration of the whole scheme at the cost of many valiant 
lives. What you bring away from the book is not so much a detailed 
impression of a carefully worked-out plan of campaign by the “Squat 
Fellow” across the channel, as it is a series of tense, grim, masterful 
pictures of heroes, indomitably fighting and dying gloriously for a great 
cause. As an example of literary shorthand,—for there is really no 
other phrase that serves to define his peculiar power of verbal condensa- 
tion, his remarkable trick of narrative foreshortening,—The Gentleman 
is quite inimitable. The scenes shift before your eyes with the rapidity 
of a Moving Picture; you catch lightening flashes of battle scenes 
glimpsed through a murk of smoke and fire; a dozen words, the stroke 
of a pen, and the impression has been given. Another penstroke, and 
you perceive succinct and unforgettable the picture of nature’s peace, 
following upon the discord of man: “All was silence and a few pale stars.” 

But the only adequate way in which to give an impression of the 
true flavor of the book is by letting it speak for itself in a few rather 
extended quotations. No one who has described warfare on land or 
sea, from Smollett, Marryat and Hugo to Tolstoy and Zola, has been free 
from scenes of horror. Alfred Ollivant is no exception to the rule; there 
are many pages in The Gentleman that set you shuddering. But study 
the sheer, grim power of a passage like the following, which describes 
a boy’s first impression of what is happening below decks, among the 
guns of a battleship in action: 

The boy dropped into Hell. 

Down there was no order. All was howling chaos. Each gun-captain fought 
his own gun, regardless of the rest. Billows of smoke drifted to and fro; shadowy 
forms flitted; guns bounded and bellowed; here and there a red glare lit the fog. 

Through the shattering roar of the guns, the rending of planks, the scream 
of round-shot, came the voices of men, dim-seen. Jokes, blasphemies, prayers, 
groans, issued in nightmare medley from that death-fog. . . . 

On mid-deck a shadow was pirouetting madly. Suddenly, it collapsed; and 
the boy saw it ended at the neck. 


A dim figure lolled against an overturned gun. As the lad gazed, it pointed 
to a puddle beside it. 
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“That’s me,” it said with slow and solemn interest. 

The boy trod on something in the smoke. A bloody wraith, spread-eagled 
upon the deck, raised tired eyes to his. 

“That's all right, sir,’ came a whisper. “Don’t make no odds. I got all 
LAS 5x 

A shot, screeching past the boy’s nose, took his breath away. He stag- 
gered back, and brought up against a gun-captain, his shoulders to the breech 
of the gun. 

The man turned with a grin. It was the Gunner, naked to the waist, and 
smoke-grimed. 

“Sweet mess, ain’t it?” he coughed. “How d’ye like your first smell o’ pow- 
der, sir?” 


And as a companion picture to this, here is a glimpse of the boy’s 
condition of mind when he first catches the contagion of conflict from 
his battle-fellows: 


Uplifted as a lover, the wine of War drowned his senses. In the glory of 
doing, he had no thought for the thing done. His was the midsummer madness 
of slaying. In that singing moment how should he remember the bleak and 
shuddering autumn of pain, inevitably to follow ?—the winter of clammy death ?— 
the March-wind voices of distant women, wailing their mates? 


And in contrast with these scenes of carnage, here is one more episode 
printed as a complete sub-chapter, which will serve the double purpose 
of illustrating the author’s power of pathetic tenderness, as well as his 
ability to say a wondrous deal in the fewest and simplest words: 


The Parson bent. 

“Piper!” he called low. “Piper!” 

The old man stirred. 

“D’you know who I am?” 

One great forefinger uplifted and fell. 

“We won through,” choked the Parson, “Nelson's safe.” 

The old man’s lips parted. 

“Mr. Caryll’s brought a message for you from Nelson,” continued the Parson. 
“ht?” 

The boy bent his lips to the ear of the dying sailor. 

“Piper!” he cried, his pure boy’s voice ringing out fearlessly. ‘“Nelson— 
sent—his—love—to-—you-—his—love.” 

“He can’t hear,” choked the Parson, “it’s no good.” 

“Tush,” said the boy. 

He knew the message would take minutes travelling along the dying pas- 
sages to the brain. 

At last, at last it reached. 

The old man’s face broke into a smile, fair as a winter sunset. 

“Love,” he whispered, nodded deliberately, and died, 


But in attempting to find adequate quotations, one runs up against 
the very unusual difficulty of choice, because almost every paragraph 
strikes one on a second reading as almost equally good. Indeed, the 
more one studies this latest volume by Mr. Ollivant the more the convic- 
tion grows that it is one of the very few novels of the first magnitude 


that the current year has produced. 
Philip Tillinghast. 





